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• PROCEEDINGS OF THE | 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON MINIMUM COMPETENCIES: \ 
TRENDS AND ISSUES i 

/ 1 

INTRODUCTION 1 

On March 4, 1911 , the Center for Advanced Study in Education (CAsL) 

• . ■ - i 

of the Graduate School and University Center of the City University -of ; 
New York (CUNY) and the Board of Education of the City of New York co- ' 
sponsored a "National Conference on Minimum Competencies: Trends. and 
Issues." The Conference was held at the CUNY Graduate School, 33 West 
42nd Street in New York City and was attended by approximately 120 
people from all over the United States, Puerto Rico, and Israel- The' 
Conference Chairman was Dr. Richard M. Bossone, Professor o^ English 
of the CUNY Graduate Schoo^. 

The main purpose of this Conference was to share general informa- 
tion ajid to exchange ideas about developing guidelines for measures^of 
minimum competencies, FiVe inajor speakers presented papers on such 
topics as legislation, major problems and issues, and testing and 
measurement strategies; in addition, a forum was held which allowed for 
people in the audience to ask questions and -share their thinking' on the 
variety of complex problems' that relate to minimum competencies. 

This publication includes: papers; a summation? and appendices 
Which contain materials related to the Conference ahd to the overall 
trends" and issues regarding minimum competencies. 
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PART I - AN OVERVIEW 
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AN OVERVIEW REGARDING MINIMAL COMPETENCIES* 



Chris pipho 

Education Commission of the States 



Proficiency in the basic skills , statewide assessment of minimal 
competency, tests of minimal competency, minimum achievement level test- 
ing or tests of survival skills — no matter how it is described, legis- 
lative and public interest in this issue continues to grow. ' 
\ Where is the push for state mandated' in the basic skills coming 

from? Public support for educational change has always been difficult 
to measu^e^s but today the man in the street has not only found a question 
to his liking but usually is quick to supply the answer: "Schools need 
to emphasize the basic skills." Equal educational opportunity is con- 
sidered a noble goal for society as a whole, but parents are rea^Lly more 
interested in having* the schools bring their chil(^en up to grade level 
in reading, writfing and arithmetic before they are promoted to the next 
grade or graduatied from high school. When parents hear about lower test 
scores and rising sohool costs, then look at their owfn child ' s school 
performance or the ability of the recent high school or college graduate 
they just hired, the problems and their recommended solutions take on a 
sense of personal urgency. 



* Portions of this Presentation will also appear in t;he April, 1977 
issue of Educational Leadership , published by the Association for 
Supervision of Curriculum and Development (ASCD) . 



, At the close of 1976, seven states^ ( California , Colorado, Florida , 
Maryland , N ew Jersey , Virginia , and Wasliington ) had" enacted legislation 
and another nine states ( Arizona ^ Delaware , Georgia , Michigan , Missouri , 
Nebraska , New York , Oregon , and Vermont ) had taken either "state board 
or state department of education action to maodate some form of minimal 
competency activity^ (See Appendix C) . Setting standards for high school 

graduation or grade-to-grade promotion is the assumed goal of this 

■\ 

activity, but as the ^ssue broadens, the specific thrust in some states 

\ 

. does not always include*^ a^mandate for testing or required standards for 
high school graduation. 

Since January of 1977, ten states '(Alabama, Arizona , Arkansas , 
California , Kansas , Minnesota , Nevada, North Caralina , North Dakota , 
and South Carolina ) have introduced new mii>ifnurn competency legislation 
and one state board of education, jj^^ho , has .approved a new high school 
graduation policy involving performance standards - 

In looking at enacted legislation and adopted' state board rulings, 
it is difficult to find two states that have taken identical action. 
Even in Florida and California where "early out competejiGy. test ideas 
were enacted at about the same time, implementation procedures and 
specifics of the legislation are unique to each state. If action is 
tied to any t^nd^ it is that many states recognized a similar problem 



at about the same'itime and then proceeded to \take action in their own 




unique way. States that usually ppt for a strori^centralized af)proach 

.■ • > 

• •' •' 

to an issue have enacted rather ^)rescriptive standards for local dis- 
tricts to meet. States which put more emphasis on loca;L control have 
tended to pass legislation giving guidelines and responsibility to 



local boards of education. t 

The real issue at the .state level is the effect of the law or rul:j,ng 
on the school programs and individual students. As one state department 
of education official j;aid : "It really depends if you wan.t to enforce 
arbitrary cut-off scores which will penalize kids or if you want to put 
together a program that will assure each student a better >/ducation . " 
This point was made by a state trying to encourage local districts to 
ident'ify learning dbX'iaiences early and then offer remedial instruction. 
It is. equally as interesting to hear a legislator or educator from another 
Estate argue for a strong centralized program'of testing as the best means 
of helping individual -students. While the wave of legislation does look 
like a single trend nationwide, at the state level it more?closely rep- 



resents a trellis with forces and counter-forces all tryinc^ to maijce 

changes while the existing governance and political structures continue 

■ ■ , . / 

to. grow or just hold onto the status quo. r - 

V 

After following the movement for the p^st eighteen Otoliths by reading 
minimum competency legislati6rr and talking with hundreds of people work- 
inig on implementation procedures, it is evident that states are beginning 
to be rnore selective about the issues they wish to incorporate injto legis- 
lation. .'Legislators and educators are asking more questions and studying 
alternatives before taking action. For example, in Florida in the 1976 
legislative session, the issue of what happens to^stu^ents leaving hi^h 
school early or, for that inatt^r , what options are aJiailable to those 
students, was one of^ the central reasons for ame^4j-ng the 1975 legislation. 

In Connecticut in the 1976 session, three separ^e bills were intro- 
duced by the joint education committee in order to bring out a thorough 
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dii^cuiijjion of compuliiory attondanct^ laws, testing programs and altornativo 
iichool models. Tochnically, none of" the bills was implemeiited but thoy .did 
serve as a "study vehicle*' for legislation planned for 1977. To this 
extent, failed legislation in Connecticut and other states tend to serve 

a barometer of the political give and take process evolving within a 
state. Studying failed or enacted legislation does not allow one to 
predict what states will do during this legislative session but does give 
one a taxonomy of questions which elicit a br<(ader discussion of issues 
and hopefully assists ^in producing better state actions. 

The following list of questions is emerging .from the people who are 
implementing minimal competency programs : 

Minimum Proficiency Skills ' ■ - . 

f 

1. Who determines what the minimum skills should be? 

2. How vill these minimal skills be validated in the academic 
and work world? 

3. If agreement on minimal skills is not possible, will unanimity 
be achieved by agreeing to reduced minimal standards, i.e.: to 
make minimal more minimal until it becomes meaningless? 

4. Can both parents and educators agree on minima] standards of 
performance criteria which can be translated into a sequential 
learning program for mastery tf^ching? , ' * ^ 

5. Will statewide minimSfl^c^ts^mpetency standards eventually produce 
national goals for education, thereby reducing control over 
education? .. * * , , 

Testing ' ' - 

1. Will the schools test academic achievement of the basic skills 
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v^ith ac hi<*venuMit tosts only or will applitjd j)or formarico ttJsLi; 

be used, i.e.; f i 1 1 i ncj out a job application, applyiruj tbo 

minimal likills to some sort of a problem tiolvincj issue? 
t * 

\ 

2. How will minimal competency testing replace or supplement • 
existing statewide assessment j^rocedures? 

3. Why cannot stato assessment programs bo used for minimal com- 
petoncy achii»voment purposes}* 

4. Can testing terminology such as criterion-referenced, domain- 
referenced, and objective-referenced bo understood by both the ^ 

parent and the educator so that everyone knows that all fofms 

. ■ ^* 

of testing contain an element of subjective opinion? 
■ ■■ * ^■ 

5. Will the use of learning hierarchie-s , prerequisite skills, and 

elaborate testing programs create a school learning environ- 
ment based on minimal standards at minimal speed? What about 
excellence? ' , 

6. Will the fear of passing students who have not 'mastered minimal 
skills or the? fear of not passing those t^ho actually have 
attained minimal skills produce a risk-free -teaching environment? 

7. If the 3chool guarantees achievement standards for all graduates 
and these students fail to perform on a job later in life will 
the schools be open for a round of second generation "Peter Doe" 
type court cases? , 

Finance 

1. Should the "'state finance, and the schools teach, only 
agreed to minimal skills? * What about maximal skills? 

2. What provisions will need to be made in^the state ^ 

lU 
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tormulti tor rdmodial cj.a:;!;u!i tiiid litudt^ntii sl.iyiiuj in jichc->ul 
lornj(>r to motit thr minimal ykilL 1c!V^,'Im? 

3. 11: a state equalization finance formula includuii p.iymont 

d if f ert-ni-t ialB for different i>ay cjrade leveli3,'how will thfcye 
need to altered if largi' blocks of litudonts iitay in a given 
qrade level? 

4. What are ,the financial im|>l icat ions of the "eairjly oui" teat? 
Will states pay for the full year of educat'ion for students 
if they are in school or will students mov(} so silently from 
high school to community colleges that the state could be i>ay- 
ing for their ev^ucation twice in onti year? 

5. How many levels of achievement or kinds of school plrograms can 
a state finance or a district afford to offer? Will the local 
district decide program offerings or will the minimum com- 
petency standards dictate this ftom the state level? 

Students • * ^ 

1. What happens to students not achieving the minimum standards? 
How long will the school keep these people enrolled? 

2. At what^qe should students have the option to leave school? 
Can students leave without parent perroission if they have passed 



the minimal compet:ency standards? 

What options are ^ available to students who pass the minimal com- 
petency te^fc and wish to leave school early.? Are jobs available? 
Will the community college or university accept the student at 
'any time during the year or at any age? 

Will students be labeled early in their school career and kept 
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out, >'t v> '.at 1 1 >ii.i 1 boUtul | M t )g i . iiu- . Wh.it .ii.M>nt. t.iu- - 

1. Will jninir.Kil i m • t ciu; y ; .t-.uuiat d:. riy^^lr a d i M ncr n t. i > {ox 
school a I '.t.i I'ct s i.t).: t.ou in. my 'Mily out studtiriL:. Lou 

oa: ly or Ltuj m.my .iLayiiiq loiujOr in thi; yrai could iin.an lost 
iLJV»MiUL' w^.)Ulil t.hf iit'q<iL iciLt'd t.t.vi(.;hoi , r«.*rnn -a t s lu^cd to 
iiicLud(» .lut.oin.il u; inuiyoai dec i case;, ui tf>achiiiq st.att and 
:;u{'{»(»it } r soiirjo 1 assiqinni t(J oach bu 1 1^.1 i lu.i 
J. Will the educaL^ion iroqtam :iUtt"er under minimal Cumpi^toncy 
:a..andard:. / How will schools plan ^utricular tjfterin(j5> it 
they do nnt know how many r.tudents will stay in school lor 
the wholt^year, or how many will stay at a qrade level longer 
than a yt^ar? ^ 
3. What will happen if large nainber:| of students pass the "early 
out" tost. but decide to stay in school using the test score 
as a threat over the teachers and administrators saying "keep 
me happy or I will leave"? 
The search for meaning in the enacted and failed legislation and state 
board rulings irs at best fraught with pitfalls and uncer tai^'ties . One 
could argue that the public call for academic performance standards for 
^rade-to-grade promotion or high school graduation only mirrors societal \ 
problems of which the school is a part^but, nonetVieless , parents have 
issued a clear call. 'To igno'Te it or to give only a weak expression of 
concbrn with no honest, action, is, likely to- create an even greater back- 
lash of public concern. 



On the other hand, a state that moves too quickly or ineptly may 
create a chain of events which could hav^ the public calling for the 
total local control of schools or total federal control of schools. 
The situation cannot be compared to a pendulum with fortune swinging 
towards or ayay from the "righteous," but rather compared to a spiral 
which overlaps upward building on successes ahd failures of the past, 
giving both educators and legislators an opportunity in America's 
201st year to reinterpret the American dream — education for all. 
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MINIMUM COMPETENCIES: ' PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

•'Gordon- M. Ambach ^ 
'bxecutive Deputy Coimriissioner 
' New York State Education Department 

' ■'*•.■« 
A discussion of minimum competencies is always timely because it 

deals with the' fundamental questions of the purposes of education. This 

conference is particularly timely because of developments across the 

country in establishing" new techniques and procedures for determii:iing 

minimum competencies and their measurement. My part of the program is 

to review. some of the problems and issues and, I add, opportunities in 

establishing minimum competencies and^cdj^iiKassessing whether they have 

beeh» achieved. 

* If one starts with a ?def inifcion. of education as learning to be 
competent,' it follows that there would be minimum competencies to be 
obtained if one were to be claimed "educated." At the graduation each 
year at Harvard University, after conferring the baccalaureate degrees, 
the President says to the graduates, "Welcome v-to the comply of educated 
persons." Of course, what he really means is welcome to the company of-, 
everyone else who has received a baccalaureate degree from Harvard. The 
faculty has concluded that each graduate should join that company. 

Conventional wisdom is that a person is competent in a particular 
endeavor or subject when the teacher declares -"that; person competent. 
This may be done on an examination or^ series of examinations, on the 
basis -of discussion, papers or other evidence in the teacher's judgment. 
Conventional wisdom has been that schools rely on the. judgment of the 
several teachers and school districts rely on -the "^judgments of the^ 
several schools to declare competence at a particular level. 
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With all that conventional wisdom, why the proliferation of tests 
and tests which measure or compare competence among schools, across 
school district liri^s, across state lines and in some' cases across 
national boundari^? The answer is: where responsibility and power 
fpr education resource allocation is lodged, there will be a demand to 
know results/ , i 

The public is looking for better educational indicators just as it. 
wants l^etter health indicators, welfare indicators, crime indicators or 
economic indicators. During the 1950's and 1960's, the educational 
focus was almost entirely on the growth of th^'*^ student population and 
adcoramodatipn of that population in a xiniversal education system. Ihe 
focus has shifted to consideration of ^ decline in enrollment, an in- 
crease in expenditures, apparently a decline in peitormance^ as indicated 
by some tests, and a general feeling that educational productivity has 
slipped/ People are uptight, and behind ^ them there are uptight organiza- 
tions and those who control the public purse who are more and more 
interested in "how well education is doing." During a .time of declining 
resources, the additional guestion^is, "Are we doing the mpst important 
things and doing them well?" , ' ' 

A second phenomenon contributing to the interest in minimum com- 
petencies and particularly the testing of; minimum competencies is a 
greater acceptance of testing^ procedures - ' -The use of high school equiv- 
alency examinations, college proficiency examinations, \nd external 
degrees by ex^amination is part of a change -in accepting test results as 
credentials of competence no matter what course of study or formal 
educational program the individual has com|5leted . " A display of results 
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rather than pi;ocess is 'stimulatang implement at ion of -minimuin competency 
rprogrcims.^ 

^ In my view, it * is essential to have sound educational indicators 

for public display of the results of education. " Such indicTators in 
programs ■ for measuring minimum competency must not be limited only to 
that which can be quantified. We cannot simply rationalize what can 
be made rational. We cannot test just what can be tested and be satis- 
fied that the* total, purpose of education and the total result has been 
measured. We can talk about Johnnie reading at the third grade level 
or doing arithmetic at the fourth grade level. When did you last hear 
someone describe Johnnie painting at the sixth grade level Or singing 
at|. the ^cond g^^^Level .or" doing situps at the third grade level? 
The latter. cannot be ignored .simply because the instruments, to measure 
them, are cumbersome. 

This morning you have had a succinct ov6rvia$w of actions on 
minimum competencies in several states. Let mil focus on Nevc^^York Stat6r 
not because our solutions may be the best, but to sharpen the issues of 
implementing a prqgram of minimum competencies since the previous pres- 
entation noted new developments both through legislation and by state 
board action. In New York State, all of the' actions on developing mini- 
mum competence examinations have been taken by the Board of Regents^jiot 
by the Legislature. 

What Makes Sense in a Program of Minimum Competencies ?- 
In New York State, a prograin for establishing minimum competencies 
has been in place for more • than 100 years. It is called the Regents 

16 , ^ • 
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examinations. Back in 1865/ these examinations were established to 
Gonttol admission to the academies and, in fact, the results of examina- 
tions determined the distribution of State aid to the academies f r,om the 
so-called ^Literature Fund." ^Aid was provided on the basis of the nximber 
of students who passed chc examinations . ^.Starting in 1877, new Regent^ 
examinations were used to "furnish a suitable standard of graduation" 
from the ^ academies. In 1904, these' examinations were extended' to cover* 
all* secondary, schools. The hallmark' of these examinations has always 
been that they have been developed by the teachers of the subjects 
tested; they have been' -graded in the local school districts, with a 
sampling check ^ by the State Education Department; they have led. to the 
award of Regents credentials known as the Regents diploma; and the. 
exams have always been considered only a part of the school's evaluation 
of the student. Local school districts could impose requirements beyond 
those basically established in the Regents examinations in order to 
determine graduation. 

By 1969, there were forty-eight different subjects in Which Regents 
examinations were offered. These included not only the academic subjects 
but also vocational education and general education subjects. Since that 
time, there has been a reduction in the subjects covered to approximately 
twenty-five. These exams are achievement tests; they are based on the • 
requirements in the New York State courses of study; they generally pro- 
vide a good prognostic index of edi^cation^l success; and they have pro- 
vided a uniform sta^ES" standard ,for students no matter what the loc^l 
school district. 

Th6 Regents examinations have always had two purposes. One was a 
■ , • ■ 14 



determination of ail individual student's competence in ^tHe subjects 
examined, and the second :;^as the use as a measure of a local school dis- 
trict performance: that is, a check on the aggregate ' student performance 
in one local dis;trict compared to the performance of students in other 
districts. 

Since 1965, New York State has implemented the Pupil Evaluation 
Program with testing in reading and arithmetic at the third, sixth, and 
ninth grade levels. Within the past two years, we have established the 
series of five basic competency "tests' whith , effective in 1979 and 1980, 
All students in tl\e state are required to pass before graduation from 
V Secondary school. 'Even thqugh New York State has had this long history 
in the testing/evaluation area and we have recently begun implementing 
basic competehcy^^tests , we acknowledge the importance of cdntinuaJj 
review and r,efinement. ' • j' \ 

In the next two sectic^ns, I would like to describe some of the issues ^ 
and problems "which must be addressed *Ln establishing a program of basic 
competency tests. • 



Selecting the Purpose for Minimum Competency Tests 
Xhere are at least six different possible purposes which such tests 
can serve . 

The first is to ensure that pupils who graduate are able tp perform 
some minimal set of skills before graduating . The tests provide a form 
of certification for the student. This provides assurance to employers 
and others interested in each individual. It also provides an* indicator 
of whether or not the school is meeting the obligation to the student by 
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assuring that every child possesses certVin minimum competencies before 
leaving. Several recent court cases in wMch students are suing boards 
of education come to mind. 

A second purpose is to allow students to leave , secondary school 
early if they can show that they are able to perform at a predetermined 
level, .. 

' yr 

A 'third purpose is to ensure that promotion frgm one grade or level 

' / 

to another is based on proof that students have mastered prespecified 
. levels of performance . . ^ 

A fourth purpose is to offer ^credit to students who can show thcit 
they are able to perform at predetemiped levels without going through 
traditional courses. . 

A fifth purpose is to identify students not performing at minimum 
levels and to require school ^^istricts to provide compensatory programs 
for those students. 

A sixth purpose is- to use the results of tests for the distribution 
of s^tcite' or local aid among schoolV districts or among schools so that, 
for example, the aid might be directed toward the units with poorest 
performance arid presumably most in need of special assiataince • 

The primary purpose -of New York State's basic competency testing 
program is. to ensure that pupils who graduate are able to perform some 
minimal set of adult skills before graduating. The program has* a ^ 
secondary purpose". The tests are given as early as the ninth grade so 
that districts can have time to provide compensatory programs for students 
not performing competently. 

Let me suggest the issues and problems which accompany the choice 
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made among the purposes listed above. . ' " . - 

" Issues and Problems Associated with- Establishing Minimum Standards 

for Graduation • ^ * 
» 

1. Are minimum standards defined as competencies required to function 

as an adult or as minimum standards of cofnpetence based on the curriculum 

in place in the state or the locality? In New York State, we have opted 

to use adult standards. Nevertheless, these adult standards have been set 

primarily by drawing from traditional subject areas. We have nSt'^de fined 

systematically the life skills needed by .an individual and then bCiilt our 

.testing program b^sed on that comprehensive examination of life skills. 

'We have taken the practical approach of working with certain subject 

areas and tried to determir^e a minimum set of adult competencies related 

to skills in those subject areas: Reading, Mathematics, Writing or 

Composition, Practical Sciences and Health and Civics and Citizenship. 

This selection by no meang guarantees that an individual student -who has- 

these skills will be prepared to function..ef f ectively as an adult. For 

I 

example, there is no certainty th^t individuals who pass these exams i 
will be employable. This battery of tests has limited coverage. The. | 
attempt, however, is to test competencies needed by adults. \ 
2-. Are the minimum standards set properly? Is the informatipn , ^ 
that a student is above minimum adequate? The basic competency tests . 
in New York State define only minimum sets of standards • We have a 
research and development program under way- with support from the 
Carnegie Corporation to develop a test which will ultimately provide a 
continuum of competency levels in reading comprehension. We will be 
able in the future to indicate to a perspective employer, for example , 
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an individual's level of . reading competency. At present* the tests siinply 
measure whether a person is* "competent** or not. The tests do not indicate 
"how" competently one performs. . . 

3. 'Only certain areas or subject matters are being tested because 

. of the "state of the art" problems in testing. This is a major limita- • 
tion and affects the public understanding of minimum* competencies . The' 
tendency is to judge the education system on what is tested. 

4. The curriculum in most school districts is not directly related 

to adult competencies. To a certain degree the tests are unfair since 

students have not necessarily been exposed to what is being tested on 

■ ' i 

the tests, for example filling in income tax forms. 

5. Adoption of adult standards which may be relatively easy can 
nave, an adverse impact '^n the entire school program. If the minimum 
standard becomes the accepted level, compensatory programs at thq sec-' 
ondary level may be cut out because so many students are deemed 

. "competent." This may be happening' in New York State and is a drawback 
to the testing program. If we choose to make adult standards, more, 
difficult, *the definition of minimal competencies may well extend 
beyond capacities .really needed to function. Resolution of .this 'issue . 
requires an exten^sive research effort to identify systematically com- 
petencies needed for majgr adult roles. One possible way of resolving 
this problem without doing such a study is to tise curriculum standards 
rather than adult standards as the basis for minimum competency testing. 
This, however, results in another set of problems. 

If curriculum standards ar^ used, they are hot likely to have face 
validity for those who have been calling for the development of adult 
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competence standards . Curriculum standards are oriented to current disci- 
plines and the connection between these standards and adult competencies 
is not clear. It is more difficult to justify standards hot related to 
a defined set of needed competencies. I note that in the field of excimr 
ination for employment, the Courts - are ruling^'consistently against the 
use of standards that cannot be linked to jj^ skills. 

6. Is tl^ testing program voluntary or Qompulsory? In New York 
State, we have decidedsto make the testing program compulsory. . (a student 
mus.t pass each of the five exams to earn a diploma. 

7. What ,?iappens if students continue to fail? Should the -State 
force school districts to substitute remedial instruction for the regular 
program, or should the students be required to complete the regular pro- 
gram and receive outside assistance to assist them in passing 'the test? 

If this lattfer alternative is selected, additional . funding will^ be re- 

■ ^ ' ' ' .. / ■ 

. quired. 

8. What test arrangements are made for the handicapped child who 
may not be able ^ to provide the responses called fpr in the testing 
forinat? A school^*^Ts^rict may exempt a child in' special education, but 
no. diploma can be awarded. New York State is providing examinations in 

^rBraille . and large type for those with sight deficiencies, 'in general, 
in New York State, i£,^a child needs basic supplementary assistance to 
proceed in the regular school program, those same supplements would be 
used in testing. There are complex problems of determining test appli- 

• cation to children with disabilities such as dyslexia. The New York > 
State Regents are still reviewing these issues. ^ 

9. Must competence be displayed in the English language? The 
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New York State respons'ie on this issue is that all competency exams are 

t V 

'offered only in English. 

10. Is the t^st to be statewide or locally developed? A decision 

giving the localities responsibility for establishing a testing program 

means that a state must establish monitoring procedures. Iff on the 

other hand, statewide standards ar^^^adopt^ed , localities feel their re- 

sponsibilities have been preempted . As I indicated earlier, results 

must be known at the levels of resource allocation . New York State' has 

traditionally had statewide competency, tests and will continue to do so. 

Just as the state has need for evidence of competence, so does 

each local district. Ideally both mighrt work from exactly the same 

instruments and, thereby, achieve greater efficiency. Basic competency 

exams in New York State are not designed for diagnostic purposes or for 

instructional management systems which use detailed objectives artd 

criterion-referenced tests. Where local districts need these instruments 

minimum competence tests will be additional. Where both local and state 

testing objectives are the same, so ought to be the instruments. 

In summary, I have indicated that testing competencies and minimum 

competencies are not a brand new issue in New York State. Such testing 

has been under way for more than a century. There. are, however, new 

purposes to be served by new minimum competency tests. I have described 

the choices made by the Board of Regents and indicated the problems that 

have been addressed in implementing these decisions. I have focused on 

. . ■ ■ ■ * ^ 

the practical problems here because they are the same problems that must' 

be addressed by any state. , We hope that the decisions made in New York 

have been competent. 2 O 
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THE DANGERS OF KNOWING PRECISE A^JSyERS TO THE WRONG QUESTIONS 



H, A. Wilson 

Education Commission. <?f^ the States 



The discussion in this paper will proceed from thfee assumptions: 

k 

(1) minimal competency objective«^~'iau:e measurement rather than instruction- 
al objectives; (2) tests-will be constructed to measure attainment on 
minimal compe^t^ney^obj ectives ; (3) decisions will be made on the basis of 
performance on tests of minimal competency that will seriously affect the 
lives of individual students. 

The last assumption, the effect-on the lives of i^Sdividual students, 
mus^ cause thq^e of us involved in test development to pause and reflect 
seriously on the challenge we face. The effects on student lives and 
careers may vary somewhat depending on the purpose of the test but the 
most direct potential effects will be negative^. The student who does not 
achieve a passing score Will be denied a regular high school diploma, or 
denied credit for a particular course, or will not be promotec^ to the 
next higher grade level. In no case will performance on the test alone 
produce the positive effect of receiving a diploma, credit, or promotion. 
In all cases, positive effect's will be contingent on many other factors in 
addition to a passing score. The potential negative effects, however, 
will be the direct result of the test,, and only of the tfist. 

The responsibility test makers must f^ce when constructing tests 
with such direct potential for aversive effects on students is further 
complicated by the unique problems of constructing ,a test of absolute 
rather than relative achievement The need for absolute rather than 
relative measures impled by the term *^inimal competencies" emphasizes 
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. the necessity for be'irig' as clear and precise -as possible about the 
.question being asked when we administer the test. , 

Let me illustrate the confusion surrounding the underlying question 
with an objectiye^that is often found in legislation and regulations con- 
cerning minimal competency. Minimal competency is often defined in legis- 
I 

lation as performance at some specified grade level on some standardized 
test of achievement in a particular subject matter (e.g., a sixth grade 
level in reading or an eighth grade level in mathematics) . Such a defini- 
tion or objective is imbued with a certain naive logic. To the laym^, it 
may seem very reasonable to expect that after twelve years of schooling a 
graduating- senior should j?ead at least at the level of the average sixth 
.grader. Indeed, it might be a reasonable objective if we had a precise 
specification of what an average sixth grader can read. Unfortunately, 
we do not have such a complete and precise specif ication of V'sixth^ gf^de 
reading." Grade level equivalents are simply another temn for perqentile 
levels on a norming distribution. In fact, a sixth grade reading level 
in this context means only that a high school senior is in the bottom 
fifth to tenth percentile of the distribution of scores of high school 
seniors in reading achievement. 

A minimal competency objective stated in terms of grade level equiva- 
lence will have the effect of guaranteeing that some known percent of high 
school seniors will not receive a standard diploma. If the educational 
system is viewed as a social screening device, then such a criterion is 
probably quite useful. We have jpnly to set our minimum grade level ^uiva- 
lents either higher or lower to screen out whatever percent of the popula- 
tion we deem desirable or undesirable. Given the high predictive validity 
achievable with moderrt test theory, a Swiftian 'econcony might be effected by 
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administering a battery of tests to incoming first graders, dropping the ^ 
bottom xth percent from the educational system and ge'tting on about our. 
business. Apqreat deal of public money ancj student agony would be saved 
by such a procedure. • ^/^ ^ ^ . ' 

Obviously the above suggestion is not advanced seriously. It is 
meant only to highlight the damage that can be done when we bring to bear 
all of the precisic5n inherent in modern test th(eory to answer the wrong 
question. The queq^tion of where a student: falls in a norming distribution 
is obviouslV not the ques^tion intended by minimal competency legislation. 
But. how do we go about defining the real question that we want to answer 
with a minimal competency test? That is exactly the rol^ of ohgective 
development: to make explicit and unambiguous the questions to be. einswered 
by performance on test items. It is not an easy task, nor one that is com- 
pletely understood. In the remainder , of this paper I will outline the 
procedures followed at National Assessment in objective development and 
point oht special problems when applying those pi^cedures to the area of 
minimal competency. 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) .Objectives Development 
The development of objectives .to guide and focus the construction of 
exercises or test items, the first step in any t^^st or assessment activity, 
probably receives more attention at National AsJessment than is common 
practice in other test construction projects. National Assessment's focus 
on obtaining data on what students know and can do in a given subject area 
rather ^an placing an individual student on some continuum implies that 
we niust be as sure as possible that we identify the knowledge, attitudes 
and performance that are most important on a natioji^al rather than a 

regional or local basis. At National Assessment it is important that we 
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include and measure objectives that are expected to be achieved by all 
Students within a given age class, as well as some objectives that are 
extremely difficult but still important for some small segment of the 
student population. These objectives in standardized tests would 
typically not be measured because' they "contribute little or nothing to. 
the discrimination power of the test. ' 

From the beginning of National Assessment , over ten years ago, a 
model of objectives development has been followed that has remained 
basically the same. The general method is not unique to .National Assess- 
ment. What may . be unique is the intensity and level of detail that is 
pursued at NAKP within the broad outlines of the model. The model has • 
to do with the kinds of consultants who work on the objectives and the 
tasks set for the consultants. Three categories of consultants are -used 
throughout the objectives-development phase. First and most obvious, of 
course*, are the educators. These include state and local curriculum 
specialists, classroom teachers, and educational administrators. It is 
the task of the educators to identify those objectives that reflect 
^important knowledge and skills for students at a given age level , and 
for which at least some responsibility is currently recognized in the' 
public school system. A second category of consultants are the university 
research scholars in a subject area who are not directly involved in 
public scl^ool education. It is the task of the research scholars to 
examine the pbjectives as developed by the educators and to be sure that 
those objectives accurately reflect, current scholarship in the field. 

The third group of consultants, the laymeri^ is one that is somewhat 
unique to the National Assessment. We again divide the lay consultants 
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into three subcategories. First, we have the laymen who' are experts 
within a subject' area but not involved in either public school education 
or in university teaching or research. For example, a mathematician at 
Lookheed would be considered a layman ^n our context although certainly 
not a layman** in mathematics. The second subgroup of laymen, are those 
who are connected with education through some type of elective or 
appointive capacity, f or example , local ^and state school board memtfers 
and members of state and federal legislative committees concerned with 
education. The third subcategory of laymen are the interested and 
concerned citizens not included in the two previous categories. The 
third category may be exemplified by members of the educational coiknit- 
tees of;, the AFL-CIO, NAACP, League of Women Voters, etc. The task for 
the lay consultants is to examine the objectives developed by the 
educators and. the. scholars and to identify those objectives that are 
felt to be most important from th^ standpoint of the general society. 
The lay consultants do not merely examine objectives and rank them by 
importance but also make major contributions to objectives that were 
perhaps overlooked by the previous two groups . The most dramatic ex- 
ample of that activity was in the field of the writing assessment. The 
scholars an^ educators, in their- objectives development paid little or no 
attention to the problems of mechanics r spelling, punctuation, etc. When 
the lay group met to examine the objectives, they felt that the mechanics 
aspects of writing were of high importance for prospective employers and/ 
fof society in general.. As a result of their discussion, a special aspect 
of the writing that looked at mechanics was incorporated in the objectives 
The three categories of consultants meet in a series of conferences extend- 
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ing^ over nine to twelve months during the objectives development phase. 
Between conferences, drafts of objectives developed at one conference 
are circulated for revision by members of that conference and ,J;hen passed 
on to the succeeding conferences. This is a time consuming an^^ expensive 

... . .^ { 

pf ocess , • but one that we feel is vital to, the mission of National Assess- 
ment to measure, and report on those aspects. of education that are acknowl- 
edged as important 'througih a national consensus. 

From the beginning, National Assessment has attempted to find some 
compromise position between the global philosophical objectives found in 
many state and local curriculum guides and the othier ejdtreme of endless 
and voluminous listings of behavioral objectives. That compromise ground 
must be clear cut enough to give guidance to the writing of exercises and 
yet not lose sight of the forest by examining every tree as is sometimes 
the case in long lists of behavioral objectives. I do not claim that we 
have in every case been totally successful in finding this comprontise. 

Another problem that jiational Assessment has faced is the "revision 
of objectives from one cycle of assessment* to the next. Since National , 
Assessment's major task is' to measure and report change in achievement over 
time, it is necessary that the objectives to be measured ido not swing too 
violently from one pole to another between assessment cycles. On the other 
hand, it is also important to keep abreast of the real changes in education 
that may occur over five to ten years. A method of addressing that problem 
that we have found to J^e'very effective is to place the objectives develop- 
ment effort within the framework of a two dimensional matrix with sulJtject 
matter content on one dimension and student behavior on the 'bther. This, 
of course, is a format that has been 'used for many years in standardized 
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tes^t development and is called a Tcible of Specifications. 

There are many ways to organize the contents dimension. No one way 
is best.. The major task for the objectives developer- is to baring th^ , 
consultants to an agreement on an organizational scheme that makes sense 
educationally and that can serv^ ""as a guide for summarizing results for 
future reports. Each of the major topics within a subject area is broken 
down into a number of subtopics and ^ach of those subtopics in turn may 
^ be broken down. into, a large number of third level details. In many cases 
that third level of detail can be further defined at a fourth and fifth 
.level. If the matrix 'is being used to define the subject area or to 
define "-the domain in some operatioryal sense, the Classif ideation and sub- 
classification of the subjec-t m^^^er dimension can go on to nearly end- 
less lengths. In actual practice, however, as used for developing' 
measurement objectiv;es, value judgpents must be .macje eax.ly on asf^i^to the 
relative importance of the various categories and subcategories. An 
actual test ±s severely constrained by the testing time availedDle. If 
this constraint is known from the outset, as it is now at National Assess- 
ment, it becomes quickly apparent what level of categorization can be 
rejported overall and_ at what level of subcategorization one must begin 
sampling Jirather than exhaustive testing. 

On the behavioral dimension, we have relied heavily" on the taxonomy 
of " educational objectives in the cognitive and affective domain as devel- 
oped by Bloom and his colleagues. We have made no attempt to address the 
question of whether or not he taxonomy j.s truly^^erarchical but rather 
we use the taxonomy, or some adaptation of it to order our thinking as to 
the behaviors that we will attempt to elicit in the exercises for the 
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Par€icm.r 3ubject^n,atter as defined by the subject :natter dimension. ' 
N.t .11, ce^S- created by the cross of behavio, and subject matter will 
be filled, some are blan. because of the relative unimportance of 
particular behaviors, in particular subcategor.es of the subject matter. 

Others are blank because the state of the art of n,«. 

"-"e art of measurement at the 

Present time precludes measurement in any d'^f initive way. 

one Of the, major strengths of the NAEP model that may be applied to 
., the . development of competency " objectives is the use of a wide ' 

variety and large numbers of consultants. It must be clear after a 
. -ment.s reflection that s. nee the whole notion of minimal competency 
steeps from a widespread publ.c concern for educational outcomes, ihe 
•Objectives. to:be measured by mini„.al coinpetency^tC^ .ust hot be left" ^ 
solely to the judgment of . pr6fess.onal educators. The general publ.c 
either at the national, -state or local level must be heavily 'involved . 
By the .a.e token, the judgment ahd experience of our ^publ.c' schlol ' 
educators must also make.aj^ contribution to Objectives develoj^ment . 
\. .One group of consultants that is important to the ! National Assess- 
ment may be of relatively less importance for m.n.mal competency objed ' 
tives. That .s the group Of research scholars. By definition, minimal ' 
competency objectives probably will not run much danger of stray.ng " 
from current scholarly ,trfbught and 'sanction ^ • r -' 

•When developing n^inimal competency objectives, the obvious first ' 
question that must be asked . s : M.ni.al con^petency' what subject 
areas? It is fairly dear from the l^uage of enacted or proposed 
legislation that minimal competency for high school graduation must at 
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least address the ar6as of reading, writing and mathematics. Other 
subject matter areas have been suggested in some instances: for example, 

r ' 

social studies and science as well as the broader basic life skills. 
' . tho, point- at is^e ih the presentvdigcussiari is not the S^igsctrionvjpf 

areas .to be measured. The issue^ that we as i test inalcers must address iS- 
to find a methpd of objectives development that will result in a com-- y 
plete definition and specification of the content of a given area. 

Let us tur'^ now from the problems of subject matter definition to 
a considerat^//i of behaviors that we identify ais necessary to exhibit 
minimal comi^/tency. The Bloom taxonomy is generally broken into two 
broad divi Aons of cognitive and affective behaviors* In a test of ' 
minimal competency, the affective or attitudinal domain may be properly 
ignored. ^The term mfnimal competency is in ^ real sense another way of 
saying minimal standards. To apply minimal standards to attitudinal 
probleihs~^Qe^ against the 'basic philosophical tenents Of 'a frefe society. 
To require that a person has the "proper attitude" before being awarded 
''J^ a high school djLjplOma implies both indoctrinizatioh . aind an invasion of 
privacy. We can, however, quite properly set' minimal standards for 
competency in the domain of cognitive h^ehaviors - 

The cognitive domain is divided into two major categories : 
(1) knpwledge and ' -(2) . intellectual skills and abilities. In a strict 
sense, the term "behaviors" does not apply to either category. Knowledge 
and its subsections in the taxonomy are a classification of types 6f * 
things that can be known. When these categories of knowledge are combined 
with subject matrt:er topics, problems and situations are produced 4:iiat will 
elicit the behaviours of recall or recognition. On the other hand, the • 
category^ fee Intellectual^ ^^skillSo/and abilities provides set of terms 
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that are more easily accepted as descriptors pf behavior at least in the ' 
intellectual if not the physical sense. With these distinptions in mind, 
the 'term '^J^ehaviors" is used in t hi a paper to refer to ^e full cognitive 
taxonomy . . 

In the cognitive area, the first category"* addressed is that^f knowlr' 
edge. Uhf oirtunately , the consideration of knowledge is often, confined 
to Ic^Dwledge of terminology qr knowledge pf specific facts, with other 
aspects of knowledge receiving little or no attefntior]j^ By other sub- 
categories of knowledge, I refer to knowledge 'of conventions, knowledge 
of trends and sequences^, classifications and categories, criteria and 
methodology. I also refer to knowledge of principles and generaliza- 
tions and of theories and structures. Each of those subcategories of 
knowledge has vaprying degrees of applicability when consideriQ^g minimal 
competencies. Knowledge of conventions is certainly an aspect since ^ 
functioning in any society is greatly impaired if 'the conventions., are 
unknown; for insta^c^, the ordering of • tlie" alphabet , the shapes, of 
traffic signs, driving on the' right hand sideof the road, capitaliza- 
tioav* spelling and punctuation are all conventions in our society. A*t 
the- other end of the spectrum, knowledge. of theories- an^ structures may 
well fall beyond the limits of minimal competency. ^ 

The general overemphasis on knowledge of specific facts has brought 
the knowledge dimension into, ill-repute amongst educators. However, 
some specif ic \f acts ^Tnay well hfe worth knowing and are necessary for 
functioning^ in modern society. For example, the specif ic . fact that each 
state is represented; by two .senators in the United States Congress is 
a specific fact that has some utility for voters. * In a receipt national 
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assessment of citizenship, however, that fact was not known by nearly .', 
half of the nation's 17-year-olds. ' t 

Behaviors classified as comprehension certainly must form a major 
part, of mi*nimal competency objectives. Whether or not one thinks of 
comprehension in the 'usual terms discussed by reading teachers, that 
.V / literal and inferential con\prehension or in terms of the Bloom 

taxonomy (i .e translation , interpretation and extrapolation) , it is, 

. ' . . / V . . , ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ • "* 

clear ,thdt comprehension of written and verbal messages as well as 

• ■ ■ . ' " . " ' •■ , 

charts and diagrams is a necessary aspect of minimal competency in any •» 
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subject matter area. Whether or not extrapolatipn and inference are 

competencies that must be addi^i^ssed in a set of minimal competency 

objectives is a point that must' be decided by those who are developing 

the objectives based on their internalized definition of what is m'inimal 

-The category of behaviors classified as application are likely to 

be heavily represented Jin minimal competeacy objectives.. Knowledge, 

whether it be of ispeci^ic facts or of. theories of structures, is of 

little value if it cannot be applied to new and unique situations. The 

problem in this area is to define the level of application that might 

be considered minimally acceptable. Application of knowledge, and skills 

in life-like situat^iojis will probably far outweigh - application in more 

' ♦* 

academic settings. 

Two of the remaining higher order cognitive categories , analyses 
and evaluation, are likely to be passe'd over if the consultant's atten- 
tion is not> drawn directj.y to them. Even at the l^vel of minimal com^- 

tency, behaviors classified as analysis and evaluation are important in 

. ! 
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critical reading or listening. The descriptions of behaviors under i 



analysis and evaluation as in most other areas of the taxonomy are 
couched in highly academic terms. However, they are directly applicable 
to advertising messages, newspaper stories and a wide variety of written* 
material and television programming,^ 

Synthesis, the last category of cognitive abilities, is tnost 
directly applicable to the area of writing. Synthesis is de.fined as 
the production of a unique communication, a proposed set of operations, 
or the derivation of a i^et of abstract relationships. the latter sub- 
category is cleal'ly beyon^ the limits of minimal competency. However , 
the first two subcategories, production of a unique communication and 
production of a plan or jpropo^ed set of operations, can certainly be 
applied to most subject matter at some level. 

Careful and extensive categorization of subject matter topics 
crossed with equally careful definitions and categorizations of be- 
havior to.be elicited, if garr.ied to its logical conclusion, will pro- 
duce an operational def inition of a domain to be tested. Obviously, a 
test constructed of items measuring each of the finest non-blank cells 
of such a matrix will far exceed any practical boundaries of resources 
available for production or administration. There are, however, methods 
of sampling from such a domain that are well, known. The problem is not 
in sampling but in specifying the domain. 

Three problems need to be addressed if we are serious about defining 
and specifying a domain of minimal competency in any subject area. Two 
of them* are essentially tedious and the third is more profound. First, 
we need to develop a more ordered, rule-governed and systematic way of 
categorizing and subcategor izing the elements of the subject matter 
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itself. We need some method that will guide us to some optimal depth 

of finer and finer classifications. Present methods dictate a stopping 

point based on limitations of time^ patience and money. That is not a 

scientific or logical method. Thei*e must be a. point of diminishing 
> " * -. 

return that can be defined logically. No doubt that point or depth will 

vary depending on the nature of the initial, broad category. But how 
does it vary? What is the relationship? 

The second problem may be a little more .tractable. The current 
definitions of taxonomic categories of behavior; while excellent ; in. a 
general way, are much too general for purposes of domain specification. 
The need is for something more precise than the present suggestive 
instances. What is required are sets of specific statements about 
behavior related to stimuli drawn from subject matter categories. Such 
sets or lists might be long, but certainly not endless When filtered 
throu<}h some definition of minimal competency. 

The third and most important problem relates in part to the two 
problems just discussed., but also has aspects independent of other con- 
siderations.' Essentially it is the problem of defining the complexity 
of the tasks represented by an objective. We ' need a method or set of ' 
methods that will provide an a priori .scaling of difficulty and com- 
plexity of both stimuli and responses on logical or psychological • 
grounds. We need to be able to scale written .^nd verbal messages on 
the basis of ideational density, levels of abstraction and logical con- 
sistency. We need to define levels of inference and extrapolation. We 
need to know what we mean by the terms "depth of analysis," and "literal 
comprehension." We must find acceptable methods for scaling or class^r 
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fying levels of difficulty. Without such methods we are missing a vital 
dimension of our specifications — the dimension that clarifies -^tho 
meaning of ipinimal competency., ,^ ' 

We are not totally without resources to attack the problem of a 
priori scaling. For example, readibility formulae exist that do an 
efficient job of scaling reading passagej 
at the New York State Education Department on a mC 
technique that may define the meaning of literal comprehensits 
can also choose from a variety of scaling techniques when specifying 
arithmetic operations. Much work remains to be done, however, in the 
areas of inference, analysis and application*. ^ 

The. essential task of objectives development, as prjesented in this 
discussion, i^ to produce a complete and detailed specification of a 
subject matter domain. We have 'found that task to be best accomplished 
by the use of a variety of consultants in working out a (Retailed matrix 
of content and behaviors . In the case of minimal * competency objectives, 
a third dimension must, be added that' specifies the complexity of the 
tasks implied by the first two dimensions. Objectives development in 
this sense is an expensive and time consuming task, but given the potential 
impact that minimal, competency tests may have on the lives of young people, 
we cannot afford to do less. 
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ITEM CHARACTERISTICS AND 'CRITERIA 

Donald Ross Greon 
CTB/McGraw-Hill 

This paper concerns the characteristics and content of tests of 
. minimum competencies and how such tests differ from other achievement 

tests. Such tests are the best means available to schools to meet 
certain expectations of society: (1) that students who are labelled 
high school graduates can at least read, write, and do arithmetic? 

(2) that the schools are doing all they can to get students to this 
point; (3) that school administrators know how well the schools are 
succeeding and that they can and should report this information to their 
school boards and the public. 

Only tests with certain characteristics can perform these functions, 
and these characteristics are not those found in most current achievement 
tests. 'The nature of a test is determined by its items. ' The purposes 
the test is intended to serve determine what the characteristics of the 
items should be, while the definition of what the test is to measure 
determines the item content. Content and use shoijld be considered 
separately even though they affect each other in ways that wili become 
apparent* 

Take a single test item from each of several kinds of achievement 
tfists serving different purposes. • Examine these items without reference 
to the test from which they are drawn. .How do they differ? Their format 
may or may not be different; their differences, if any, in content (i.e* , 
in what they ask) may be reasonably obvious; but beyond this it is much 
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harder to cjr). If Content and format do not toll, most. pe»oi)le would not 
be able to ^ay with any substantial certainty from which test the itemii 
come. I might add it is wqually difficult to tell by inspection which 

. Items within a'^^^ingle tek^t^re the most effective, once the blatantly 
bad ones have been eliminated. In either case, within tests or between 
them, there are usually differences among items in the way they work and 
thus in the role they play in a test. To examine these differences re- 
quires data. The information needed concerns what people do when resx^ond- 
ing to the items such as: How many get this item right? Are there group 
differences on this item? What wrong answers are most commonly chosen? 
How does performance on one item relate to the performances oh ^ther items 
These are the concerns in the item analyses ordinarily done during the 
construction of a standardized test, 

Thus, we can compare and' contrast items with respect to both their 
content and statistical character istiqs. Although format can on occasion 

be very important, it will not be discussed here. Also, for simplicity, 

this discussion will concern only tests that are objectively scorable : 

f 

paper and pencil group tests. Finally, let us assume that everybody 
recognizes that these tests must be standardized, i.e., standardized con- 
ditions of administration have to be developed and used if they are to 
serve any of their possible uses. 

Thfe key point in this discussion is the differences in the purposes 
of the tests. Differences in test items being considered arise because 
of differences in purpose. The purposes of a measure of minimum com- 
petence are (1) to determine which students are qualified to graduate, 
(2) to provide information about what things students need to learn to.be 
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qualified to graduate, (3) . to assess how well the school or school system 
is doing its job in preparing students to graduate (or to be turned loose 
from schools if you prefer) . All three of these purposes should be served 
by any minimum' competency test. For a variety of practical reasons,, one 
test should serve all pur£)oses. Theoretically there might be ap advan- 
tage in having three separate tests - However , . they might yield somewhat 
inconsistent results, thus destroying their credibility which is plainly 
a high priority goal of any such program. Asking students to take three 
tests 'where one might , do is but another of the many objections one can 
foresee. Therefore, i1^ will be postulated here that one *te'st to serve 
all three functions is needed. *^ ) 

It is necessary, however,' to -consider what, kinds of items are needed 
for each purpose and how differences in purposes may lead to different 
item cr±<feria; it should become evident that -the different purposed J.ead 
to different sorts of items, and from this it follows that designing 
multipurpose tests requires compromises with the ideal for any one of 
them. *^ 

Let us take the first purpose of a minimum competency test: to 
classify students as meeting or not meeting the minimum standard^of com- 
petency set in some particular area, such as" reading. If one were con- 
structing a test with this as its sole purpose, then the ideal item- would 
be one that .was most likely to be answered correctly by someone above the 
standard and* incorrectly by someone below., A measure of how well an item 
does this is called its discrimination index which is usually highest at 



the point in the scale being measured where the item difficulty is 50%, 

pie £ 



o 

I.e., where half the people scoring at that point pass it and the other 
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half fail it. Ideally^ to establish this requires an empirical tryout 

' f 

study using nontest data. One might, for 'example, identify a large 
number of individuals who just met and others who just failed to jneet * 
the standard, a standard probably^ based cJn - the l^olleotive judgment of a 
number of people who had observed these indi^viduaPs functioning in 
natural settings. Then the items of the prospective test would be given 
to these individuals and the resulting test made up of those items which 
discriminated well. 

Two difficulties arise immediately; First is., the prpblem of iden- 

tifying such individuals. I seriously doubt j^hat anyone will succeed , in 

> 

executing such a study. Who, after all, is competent to make such 
decisions about large numbers of real people? No one person. Only after . 
many people of various so'rts have collected and sifted the' evidence ori 
any given individual would such a judgment be justified. Costs and 
competence both militate against this study. Ideal, it is; practical , 
it is riot. The second difficulty is thatxa test designed for the purpose 
of discrimination alone should consist entixely items which measure 
this narrow^ difference . The more closely related the items are to each 
other, the better. The test would seem extremely hard to those below and 
extremely easy for those above the standard. For this purpose, great 

precision is desirable because misclassif ying someone wou"ld be a, serious 

*> . ^ ' • ■ ^ ' 

error. Since test reliability is largely dependent on the number of 
^ items, as many items as possible are needed. It immediately follows that 
such a test could not serve either of the other two necessary purposes 
well, if at all, because their requirements are so different. 

The second purpose of a minimum competency test is to diagnose. The 
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diagnostic function re<juires that the test measure separately, with 
reasonable reliabilit:y> . the vai^bus components and prerequi- 

sites of the competency. This substantial implications for content 

' — a point to^ be considered shortly — but also requires somewhat 
different item characteristics. Specifically, it is desirable to be 
able to measure levels of skill of th^ various components wisll below 
the competency point in order to help the teacher find the right start- 
ing point. Consider the fapt that if you are dealing with students who 
have fallen short after eight, ten or twelve years of school ,> nothing is 
more unproductive and doomed to failure than to put them to doing, things 
they already know on the one hand or, even wors6 , doing things they are" 
no't ready to learn. The right starting point is essential so that real 
and visible progress can be attained promptly. Thus, for this , purpose , 
precision at the cutting point is irrelevant. 

The third purpose of minimum competency tests is school assessment. 
The prograiTj assessment function should measure efficiently all ,1 eve Is of 
the competence, above as well a*s- below the standard. Unless growth is 
known over the full range, the impact of the school cannot be judged 
fairly. For this purpose, neither precision nor inclusiveness is par- 
ticularly important. ^ 

Thus, it can be seen that these three uses of the test call for 
itdxns of varying content heterogeneity and levels of difficulty. These 
different requirements can b^ met by ensuring that adequate numbers of 
items for each purpose are included. This means a relatively ^^^^pg test 
but one that can be controlled by careful definition of the content of the 
test. Note that none of these considerations dictate, by itself, 
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what the content of the items should be. To this matter we may now turn. 

Again* consider the first purpose of these tests: th^ classification 
of students as meeting or not meeting the miViimum standard of competence. 
It will be recalled that for this purpose th6^ test items should all be of 
about the same difficulty and should measure much the same thing. Plainly > 
the validity of the test will hinge on what it is that is me^rsured. What 
are the competencies that concern us? * \ 

Basically/ there are two schools of thought on what is the proper 
content of a minimum competency test. The first of these approaches may 
be called the "survival* skillls" approach in which tasks ordinarily^n- 
countered by adults become the test content. In this approach, the test 
materials use such things as income tax forms, job applications, television 
listings, newspaper arti'cles, and road maps. The test questions are meant 
to find out if the student understands what is in these, how to use them/ 
.and if the student can perform the tasks recjuired. Test items can be made 
for as many of these survival skills as one wishes. 

The other approach to content is to. use the traditional categories 
of knowled^ge and skills used in schools. This "basic skills approach'"* 
uses a test which is very much like the customary standardized achievement 
test of reading, arithmetic and the like. The difference is that compli-^ 
cated and abstract test questions meant to measure the upper ranges of 
academic skill are not included. Also, there is probably greater than 
usual care in eliminating the need for background knowledge, vocabulary, 
and other skills not being measured. Again^ minimum competencies can be 
assessed in as many areas of school instruction as one wishes. It is 
preferable to have separate rtS^ts for each distinct skill. 
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The advantage of the survival skills approach is that everybody, 
including the .students, can recognize the need for these skills. Content 
or at least face validity is strong. This may also simplify, albeit not 
solve, the problem of setting a standard. However, it should also be 
apparent that such performances are compl^x, involving a variety of 
skills. Therefore, it Will prove most difficult, to find'many items 
which can perform the diagnostic function well. Given such content the 
test results will help neither the teachers, nor those that fail to find 
out what to do about the failure. Is it just that the students do not 
know the particular 'words used, of is they do not know how to read 
anything? Peflthaps the problem lies in their arithmetic or writing . 
skills, or perhaps in their thin knowledge of the documentors purpose. 
If you do not understand what income taxes are all 'about, the form is 
likely to be even more baffling than it is to those of us who think we , 
understand. I realize that, given the degree of bafflement commonly 
found among those assumed to be fully competent, this example may be a - 
bit 'ludicrous, but I trust its point is clear nonetheless. Would making 
these materials the content of instruction solve. the problem? There are 
two reasons to doubt. this would work. One reason is that if the diffi- 
culty lies in one of the basic skills, the survival materials are poor 
vehicles for remediation because they involve so many other ooiuplex 
skills simultaneously. Another reason is that such training typically 
does not generalize well at low levels of performance. Change the IRS 
form (as they always do) that the students have been trained to ^cbmplete , 
and most of them will be back almost to ground zero. For these same 
reasons it is hard to see how a survival skills test can serve the pur- 
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pose Qf school assessment well. 

A basic skills approach does not have these difficulties to the 
same degree. Putting* together a basic skills test with soige- desired 
item characteristics usually is not hard. To be sure it is $till some- 
thing of an att rather than a full * technology / but it has a riftatively 
large nOmber of competent practitioners. The content is ordinarily 
derived from instructional materials so that planning instruction from 
the diagnosed needs is relatively straightforward. Similarly, using 
results of tests of this sort for the other purposes is also relatively 
well understood. 

The disadvantage is the greater degjfee of difficulty in establish- 

' r ' • - . • , ' 

ing a reasonable standard. That is not to say that a survival skills 
approach eliminates this problem; ^in fact, this advantage in standard 
setting is probably smaller than it appears at first. To be sure no- 
body usually has much difficulty in illustrating either fully competent 
performances or in describing incompetence in this context. Neverthe- 
less, deciding where to draw the line is not * easy. This is basically 
because the decision is philosophical or, if you prefer, political iA 
nature. There is no technical answer which can enable one to avoid 
having to say something like, "Minimum competence is a score of 80% or 
better on this test." Ultimately, it comes down to such a decision 

- ■ n 

whichever approach is taken. The decision is arbitrary but can be 
helped by both logical analyses and by looking at normative data . The 
latter is helpful because if the standar3^%urns 'out to classify at below 
competeng:e more than half the graduating class, then it may be reasonable 
to argue that , the standard is too high. "' Thi^ leads me to a ' consideration 
of ' one more question. - t • 
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Both the issue of how to set the standard and the diagnostic issue 
lead many people to argue that -tests of minimum competence should be- 
cig^terion-ref erenced in nature. My own feeling is that such a conclusion 
is 'not warranted. In a sense, to argue about this is to create a pseudo- 
issue since once both the content and^tem characteristics desired are 
: ^ - av^etermined, the test is defined. Labelling it either criterion or norm 
referenced will not matter. However, I do not meain "to weasel. The sort 
of test I am recommending i3 more like a norm-referenced test than wha;t 
most people, think of when they use the term criterion-referenced. How- 
ever, it is not quite like those now in common use. 
, Let me review my conclusions. ' I recommend a test that will serve 

all three purposes simultaneously* That in turn^I believQ-, points 
■ strongly to measures, of basic academic skills rather than' to survival 
skill tests. Probably a test is needed for eaCh, of the three R's. 
Each test needs a meaningful total score which can be used both to de- 
termine the status of each student relative to the standard and to assess 
the school program. Norms should be established as well as a cutting, 
point or range. The tests should also have many relatively easy items, 
far more than is common, falling into a specified number of subskill 
categories for diagnostic purposes. The College Test Bureau's experience 
with the new version of the California Achievement Tests, Forms C & D, 
indicate this sort of norm-referenced test/criterion-referenced test 
compromise is possible. 

Existing standardized achievement batteries will not serve the 
purpose. Their content is too closely tied to th^ grade-by-grade school 
curriculum. Their content is also too broad. Further, their range of 
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item difficulties is too wide and their coverage of the simpler skills 
is too thin in their upper levels. 

Thus, new tests are needed. They would be fairly long in each area 
and would be easy in comparison to current standardized tests. Special 

efforts to eliminate extraneous skills and knowledge should be made. 

' • • • . 

Thus, for example ,i,much more carefully controlled (and easier) standa^^ds 
of vocabulary and readability level should be established. Similar; care 
about calling upon irrelevan'^^^eneral information should be taken. I 

would note that such precautions should reduce ethnic, bias, but I also 

/ y . ■ ■ ; 

urge that separate ethnic data be obtained during construction and used 
to further reduce bias. Minority groups are more likely to be affected 
by these tests than are other groups and, therefore, even a small amount 
of bias can be serious. 



The tests should be suitable for adiriinistration to seventh grade 
students, i.e., they should produce meaningful results for students 
entering junior high school. As the growth curves for most general 
achievement batteries show, basic skill growth usually starts t^slow 



at that level. Hence, that is where the initial sorting, individual 



inJr . 



diagnoses, and evaluation of minimum competency programs should begin. 

I do not know. of. any tests which meet all the criteria I harve just 
defecribec^ but I ain sure there will soon i^e some., I predict they will 
turn out to be good. tests and more useful than most. . 
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THE. NEED FOREST SECURITY' * , " 
Anthony Pdlemeni 

Director of the Office of Educational Evaluation 
New York City Board of Education 



Little has been written about^ test security. If large assessment 
PZ-ograms are to have integrity, t^est 'secnirity is 'dJE^^p^ importance. 
To have ^rue accountability, no situation can make it possible for one 
student to perform better than another because of a breach in test security 

f^^P55(S^s of this discussii^n, I shall define a secure test as a 
form.^of a nationally standardized test which can be administered only one 
time. Once it has been ' administered , total security can no longer be 
assumed. " Thus, a secure test; is not available commercially and has been 
disseminated prior to its first administration only as part of a research 
and development process. 

To ensure test security, many careful steps must be taken. 

1- Definition of Skill Areas * 

The parameters of the test are defined. Levels of the students, 
and scoring and reporting services for each of the subtests at each 
of the grade levels, must be delineated. 
— 2. Test Development 

Testing complies are invited to bid- on a contract for a secure 
test in the defined skill areas. Once a contract is selected, the 
f o^.lQwing security steps are taken : 

a. The contractor appoints a Researched Development Co- 
ordinator to -twersee the editorial pre|)aration of the 
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program. This Coordinator controls the flow of all 
materials necessary for the editorial process. 
,The ad'^torial staff working on the program is kept 
to a minimum and only persons authorized by the 
Coordinator are allowed acce,3s to the materials. 
The Coordinator maintains a log of the flow of 
mate^^ials in the editorial process. All materials 
are returned at the end of each working day to a 
locked security location. 

No materials are allowed off the "contractor's site 
during the editorial phase. 

No duplication of materials is allowed during 
f 

the editorial phase. ■ 

The instrument is given a fictitious title during 
the preparation phases so that* it will not be identi 
fiable by^outsidera. 

Authors of items, are asked to give written verifica- 
tion of the destruction of all materials in their 

t 

possession. 

The test is standardized nationally. No locations 

within the geographic area to be tested can be used, 

but nearby communities are acceptable. During the 

standardization phase two important steps are needed 

first, all locations that administered experimental 
* 

materials are asked for written confirmation of the 

•> 
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destruction or impoui^dment of those materials; second, 
all loose copies of the experimental materials are 
destroyed or impounded. 

3. Materials Production 

Once the^est has been standardized, mass production of the 

testing material must start. During this phase, test booklets, 

lists of correct .answers, and directions for administering must be 

kept secure using these steps: 

a. The Director of Production takes, personal overall 
control of the project. 

b. The production staff is kept to a minimum 'and only 
persons" authorized by the Production Direc 
allowed access . ^ 

c. All working copies, mechanicals, ,repro proofs, etc., 
are logged in and out, and are locked up at the end . 

< 

of each working day. 

d. All suppliers, the number kept to a minimum, are 
notified of the strict security requirements and 
their ackno^yiedgment of intention to comply is oio- 
tained . . " . 

e. Typographers lock up standing type when not in use. 
"Make-ready" proofs and repros are destroyed under 
supervision . 

f. No unnecessary copies of the materials are allowed. 
All duplicate repros are returned and accounted for. 
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g. Printers are instructed to lock up final proofs and 
and negatives, with access granted only t^ authorized 

^^rsonnel . J 

h. Dtessmen and bindery superintendent account for all 
sheets. All waste is cut and( bailed under supervision. 



1. Work-in-progress is gathered and secured or guarded ^ 
at night. 

j. No unauthorizedy^isitors are allowed in the plants, 
and the plants are never totally empty of personnel. 

k. All materials sent to outside suppliers are sent to 
a specific individual, with an acknowledgment of 
receipt required. Any required mailing is registered. 

1. Materials shipped to contractor are covered and 
. strapped on skids. All' cartons are numbered and 
accounted for. 

"K 

Materials Distribution 

As materials are distributed for administration, security must 
^lalntalned using these steps: - 

a. The warehouse manager is responsible for this phase 
of security. 

b. The warehouse staff working on the project is kept 
to a minimum, ^and only authorized personnel are 
allowed access. Supervisory personnel are present 
whenever materials are being packaged. 

c. Seals and covers on skids are not broken until it 
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is time to package and distribute the materi&ls. 
Unpackaged, loose materials are secured at the 
end of each working day. 

d. The contractor uses its own hired drivers and 
owned or leased equipment to deliver the materials 

' to the school agency*. The^' material is delivered 

■ . only to individuals specified by that school 
' * '■ ■■" > 

agency . ' ' 

e. Some three mohths in advance a list of specific 
sites and their addresses are selected. 

f. A definite shipment date must be agreed upon for 
all materials to reach each drop site. 

g. At each site a delivery receipt is provided, dated 
and signed by a specified, authorized person. 
Material is itemized within grade for each school 

. and within each school district one week after 
the materials are received . 

h. Specific procedures for test administration are 
mandated within eaJh school. 

i. All materials retuj-ned are accounted for through 
a fool-proof numberV system. 

5. Scoring and Reporting Program 

A scoring subcontractor provides d Manager of Programs and 
Services to supervise the scoring and reporting system. This ' 
system is. kept secure by the following steps: 
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a. The staff working on the project both in the con- 
tractor's plant and at its scoring subcontractor 

IS kept. to a minimum/ and only authorized personnel 
are given access. 

b. The scoring subcontractor has stringent security 
regulations regarding access to its facilities 
and is experienced in processing high-security 
programs. This security includes bonded personnel 
the use of closed-circuit teJLevision in its loading 
areas. 

c. No materials are allowed outside the contractor's 
premises except those sent to an outside vendor, 
which are shipped by registered mail to specific 
individuals. 

d. The contractor only supplies to the school agency 
the information necessary for it to score Digitek 
answer sheets.. No answer to the test questions 
themselves are provided. 

As was stated earlier, once a test is administered, it can no longer 
be consid^ped secure. The procedures just outlined will make probable, 
and will guarantee as much as is humanly possible, that a test will 
remain secure until it is administered. 
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PART III - SUMMATION 




WHAT EVERYONE ^HOULD ■KNOW ABOUT MINIMUM COMPETENCIES 

Richard M. Bossone 
Lynn Quitman Troyka 
The City University of New York 



Throughout this National Conference, pe.opllS^ have asked searching 
questions about minimum competencies. During the speeches, discussions 
that followed, the luncheon, and informal conversations, questions 
covered the man^^ssues that affect students, teachers, administrators, 
parents, legislators, and the public-at-large . 

The questions and answbrs that follow attempt to sum up what was 
said at this Conference about the complex subject of minimOiri^^competencies , 
These questions and answers are not meant to be all-inclusive, but rather 
are intended to provide basic information to people who need help* in 
trying to understand the gxpwing national movement toward minimum com- 
petencies. 

/ • 

Ql. WHAT IS MEANT BY MINIMUM CJOMPETENCIES? 

Al. Minimum competencies are basic proficiences in skills and the 

knowledge needed to perform successfully in real-life activities. 
Education for, minimum co^npetencies , sometimes known as competency- 

.based education, concerns the application of a set of skills, such 

>' 

ds reading, writing, and computation, to a set of general knowledge 

■' ' 

areas, such as consumer economics, government and lawr occupations, 
and health. ~ . 

The setting of appropriate levels of competence and the 

- . 56 
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selecting of specific skills and knowledge that determine competence 
often lead to heated debates among educators. The goals of com- 
petehcy-based education depend on what is to. be emphasized: 
real-life activities or academic skills. The former choice implies 
major changes in the school curriculum; the latter choice implies 
fewer changes. ^The most widely accepted approach is built upon 
competencies both in skills and real-life activities, to allow for 
individuality and options in meeting graduation requirements. 

(References: Pipho, Ambach, Green, Hart, Gordon)* 



Q2. WHAT STATES HAVE LEGISLATED MINIMUM COMPETENijy REQUIREMENTS? 

A2. To date, seven states have enacted minimum competency legis- 

lation: California, Colorado, Florida, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Virginia, and Washington. Also at this time, new minimum com- 
petency legislation is pending in ten states. 

Further, the state department or" board of education in nine 
states has mandated minimum competency requirements: Arizona, ' 
Delaware, Georgia, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New York , Oregon, 



* Following each answer in this summation, the reader is referred 
to the papers in this publication which further explicate the 
topic • 
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and Vermont. 

(References: Pipho and Appendix C) 
/ 

WHY THE GREAT PUSH FOR STATE LEGISLATION REGARDING MINIMUM 
COMPETENCY REQUIREMENTS? 

Public concern is mounting about the value of a high school 

diploma in light of reports ajx)ut the skills deficiencies of 

today's graduates. Declining scores on local and national tests, 

reports of grade inflation, and the discovery that many high 

school graduates cannot read, write, or compute adequately, have 

led legislators to demand measurable results from the tax dollars 

allocated to education. 'At the same tim6 , -parents are demanding 

that mere attendance not be the governing factor for graduation 

and that their children be "up to grade level" in their skills 

and knowledge. 

As manj^^.people have become skeptical, negative, or openly 
hostile -about the cjuality of a high school education today, a 
new trend toward redress in the courts is developing. The parents 
of a 1976 graduate of Copiague High School, Lindenhurst, Long 
Island, New York, are suing the school district for five millioji 
dollars on the grounds of "educational malpractice." The 
Peter Doe cas^ in California involves similar action. 

In light; of these developments, 'legislation, which ranges 
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from explicit directives to simple expressions of concern, is be- 
coming increasingly common. 



(References: Pipho, Ambach, Hart, Gordon) 



HOW SHOULD STANDARDS FOR MINIMUM COMPETENCY PROGRAMS BE SET?. 

The public and legislators are giving the signal for 'minimxim 
competency requirements-; educaTOrs are charged with implementing 
the programs. The setting of minimum standards of competence takes 
place either on a local or statewide basis. Consensus is the 
crucial component in setting standards. The decision-making process 
used in determining standards should include the active partici- 
pation tSCtxj^ny groups: teachers, students, administrators, parents, 

the- business community, and scholars who are aware of recent research 
t> 

in their fields. 

" \' . 

Once standards are set, tests ^and guidelines for instruction 

^ '* ■ • » 

must be developed, again, with close consultation among all con-' 

cerned groups. Equally important, the state^department of educatiofi . 



has a particular responsibility to be continually available to schopl 
districts to explain guidelines/ €o facilitate overall implementation, 
and to assist with the special local needs of each school district^^ 
Without such sensitive cooperation and interaction, no program of 
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minimum competencies can be effective. 

(References: Pipho, Ambach, Wilson, Green, Hart, Gordon) 



HOW ARE COMPETENCIES MEASURED? 

Tests atre" U3ed to measure competencies. These tests are 
designed to pleasure mastery^^ not. the achievement of one student 
'compared to another. JThe question of where a student falls in 



a normal-* distribution does not ^ply to competency tests. Father, 

^ ' /' -w- 

studifents are given a nori-competitive chance to demonstrate whether 

• ..^ , ■ ' ■ <s . . ' 'V * ■ 

or not they have reached a set level^of proficiency. Competency 

tests^'feXjjiply tell* if a student has>^>nd can apply, certain skills 

andkvknowledge . 'flfThus/ a norm-referenced achievement test cannot 

. ' \. , " ' 

"be taken "off the shelf" and- used. " ' ' 

■ " - ' ; ': 

Many local*'%ecision& about' testing mo^es, item criteria, and 
""Ztem cija^ii^cteristics must be 'Wide befdre a competency test can be 

, ^ - v*^ . . - ^. \ 

"ihroperly constructed. In building such' ties ts, all concerned groups 

» . ■ ' rSr. \ r ,^ , 

' ; .^^^'-v' ..- - ^ ' 

•must be' 'sure tjiat the ^ test is t,esting what 'it is intended to test. 

In the process oi quantification, care must he taken that a subject 

id- n6t trivialized op< '.circumscribed. The curriculum must guide 

" ■ , ^- , 

the tedt; the ;test c^innot ^ide th^ ^quxriculum. Also, to follow 

* r V :^ . • 



the ex.dXrtpie of California,*Tarternatives to paper and pencil tests 
should b6 devised on the iocir level so that the spec^^jp^eds of 
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certain groups of students and certain areas of the curriculum 
can be taken into consideration. 

(References: Pipho, Wilson, Green, Hart, Gordon) 



WHAT PURPOSES DO MINIMUM COMPETENCY TESTS SERVE? 

Minimum competency tests have many potential purposes, only 
some of which any one locality can use: (1) to certify upon 
graduation; (2) to permit students to leave school early; (3) to 
set promotion standards from one grade to the next; (4) to identify 
weak students so that remedial instruction can be provided; (5) to 
guide decisions for distribution of state aid to localities; (6) to 
assess how well a school or school district is preparing its 

i 

students. ^ / 

Most authorities agree that minimum competency tests are most 

> I 
useful when they "screen in,*' rather than "screen out," students. 

Thus, the tests must identify deficiencies, early enough to give 

udents the remedial programs they need in order to achieve the 

desired levels of proficiency. Because minimum compet^Ttey tests 

intiinately affect the lives' of students, the test results must 

translate into constructive educational progrcims . 

(References: Pipho, Ambach, Green, Hart, Gordon) 
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HOW CAN TEST SECURITY BE ENSURED? 

Unless security can be ensured with exacting and thorough 
attention to 'cill details of test production, testing becomes 
meaningless. Test security procedures, however, are expensive 
because safeguards must be provided for test definition, test 
preparation and standardization, and production and distribution 
of materials. 

Realistically, after a test has been administered once, it 
can no longer be considered totally secure. Of course, alternate 
forms can be developed using tlie same security procedures estab- 
lished for the original test. Commitment to a minimum competency 
tfesting program entails, therefore, careful atte'ntion to test 
security w ' . 

(Reference: Polemeni) 

HOW DO WE ENSURE THAT WE HAVE PROPERLY TRAINED TEAC'ERS TO 
CARRY OUT THE INSTRUCTIONAL GOALS OF MINIMUM COMPETENCY ' ;^OGRAMS? 

Most of the teachers in today's high schools have not had the 

proper training to teach the basic skills: reading, writing, and 

computation. The unfortunate result of this lack of training is 

irrefutable. Today's high school graduates are seriously deficient 

. iff ' ' 

m their basic skills. ' • • 

No mindlmum competency program can be complete, therefore, with 



out a strong teacher-training component. Such training is nec- 
essary if skills instruction is to be unified and based on the 
latest research. 1 Further, such training is necessary if instruc- 
tors are to avoid teaching to a test or fragmenting skills into 
meaningless, nonintegrated bits. Equally important, such training 
must show teachers how to integrate the teaching of skills with 
humanistic studies. Teacher training programs cannot be side- 
stepped; the assumption that all of today's high school teachers 
are equipped to teach skills is inaccurate. 

(Reference : Hart) 



Q9. WHERE DO WE GET THE RESOURCES TO COVER THE COST OF MINIMUM 

COMPETENCY PROGRAMS? 

A9. To be effective, minimum competency programs demand special 

financial resources. Test development, test security, teacher 

training, and remedial instruction require budget allocations 

beyond those presently available to the schools. 

Some people assume that the schools should be able to provide 

such programs without special funds. On the surface this might 

1 

^ See A Strategy for Coping With High School and College Remedial 
English Problems , Richard M. Bossone and Lynn Quitman Troyka, 
The Center for Advanced Study in Education, CUNY Graduate School, 1976. 
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seem reasonable, but a closer look reveals costly problems. Com- 
petency-based tests must be .created, teachers must be trained, 

remedial instruction must be made available. Further, such instruc- 

f 

tion must be designed to be effective under the unusually difficult 
circumstances that face today's schools: erratic student attendance 
lack of student discipline, disintegration of family, and a culture 
dominated by television. 

The^^ja^lic must recognize the need for proper resources and 
vote for legislation accordingly. Further, private foundations 
need to assign special priority to awarding monies to academic 
institutions for training teachers in basic skills instruction. 
Educators cannot be held singly accoi^ntable for student proficiency 
unless i^igiJ are given proper financial support to implemeAjL^arffec- 
tive minimum competency programs. 

(References: Pipho, Polemeni, Hart) 



QIO. WILL MINIMUM COMPETENCIES BECOME MORE IMPORTANT THAN OTHER 

GRADUATION REQU I REMSITS ? 

AlO. The best h>j.gh school graduation requirements ' should reflect 

the mastery of mi^ximum competencies as well as the successful com- 
pletion of required courses. 

Mastery of minimum competencies is directed more toward the 
lower one-third of the student body than it is toward the majority 
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of students. Students in the lower third of their classes gen- 
erally are ignored and are passed from grade to grade merely on 
the basis of attendance. The minimum competency movement, then, 
focuses- more attention on these students by requiring that they 
become proficient in basic skills before graduating from high 
school. 

Recognition of the needs of the lower third of a class does 
not preclude continued close attention to the more capable students 
in a class. Schools must continue their comprehensive progrcims for 
more fedvanced students so that excellence is developed along with 
competence for weaker students. ^ 

(References: Pipho, Ambach, Hart) 
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INTRODUCTION 

At the close of 19J6, seven states had enacted legislation and another nine 
states had taken either state board or state department of education action • 
to'mandate some form of minimal competency activity. Setting standards for 
high school graduation or grade-to-grade proipotion is the assumed goal of 
much of this state activity but, as the issue broadens the specific t,|>ybst 
in some states does not always include a aiandate for testing or required 
standards for high school graduation. 

The "early out" testing concept .now being implemented in California and 
still alive in Florida remains unique to these two states. Legislative and ^ 
state board interest appears to be moving more toward setting standards for 
high school graduation and in some\cases establishing standards at the junior 
high or elementary school level. Legislation in Washington and Virginia are 
two examples of this move downward. Flbrida is the first state to ban the 
use of "social promotion" and mandate grade promotion based on performance. 

At the^close of the first two months of 19\L>lJiine states hd^d thirteen legis- 
lative bills dealing with minimal competency under consideration and one state 
bpard of education had adopted profici'ency high school graduation requirements. 
State boards of education and state departments of education in a number of 
states have the issue under study and are expected to take action in the 
spring of 1977. ^ ^ 

The Education Commission of the States will continue to monitor all aspects of 
the minimal competency issue. If the legislature, state board or department 
of education or school districts in your state have taken action or are contem- 
plating action on minimal competency testing, please send us the information. 
Increasingly we are asked for information dealing with implementation procedures 
and problems. Any analysis, study or progress report on^the implementation of 
minimal competency programs will also be useful. 

The section of prior "updates" containing full text copies of legislation has 
been dropped from Update IV. If you are in need of specific information on 
bills (passed or failed), the names of contact people, or a more up-to-date 
report on state activity do not hesitate to call or write. 



Chris Pipho, Associate Director 
Research and Information Department 
Education Commission of the States 
1860 Lincoln Street 
Denver, Colorado 80^95 
303-893-5200, ex. 213 
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CALIFOldiA - Legislation Enacted : 

SB 1112 of 1972 and SB 1243 fproviding for funding) of 1975 . The two 
•acts combined provide for the California High SchooL Proficiency Test. 
Sixteen- and 17-year-olds, upon successful completion of ^;+te text', may 
be awarded a proficiency certificate legally equivalent z6 a high school 
diploma. They may leave high school if they, pass the test and receive 
parent permission. The test covers the proc ss *ireas of reading and com- 
putation and the content areas of consumer economics and mathematics 



SB 1502, Ch. 315 , (1976) will change the existing /'early out" minimal 
competency test program by making it availaljle to citizens over the age 
of IS. Theneffects of this law on the existing GED high school eguiv- • 
aiency program are not rlear. 

AB 3408, Ch. 856 , (1976) requires districts to establish standards of pro- 
ficiency in the basic skill areas, including reading, writing and compu- 
tation. It also provides that students ^be tested at least once during 
grade 7 through 9 and twice between grades 10 and 11. Parent-student- 
principal- teacher conferences and remedial classes ar^ to be arranged for 
those students who fail' to demonstrate minimal proficiency. No student 
can receive a high school diploma after June 1980 unless he or she passes 
the proficiency test. 

AB 27:5, Ch. 473 , (1976) requires that examples of mini.-nal academic stan- ' 
dards for high school graduation be prepared and distributed by the Calif- 
ornia State Board of Education. This is to include .criteria utilized 'by 
the department of education in developing standards for competency in bas43 
<vskills for the high school proficiency exam. The effective date is Jan 1 
1977. . 

- Legislation Failed, 19:^6 : 

^^^^ The measure encompasses recommendations made by the RISE (P.efom 
in Intermediate and Secondary Education) Commission. One of the provisions 
of the bill is a requirement for the testing of minimal comr»etency in basic 
skills and other areas. 

AB 2559 This bill prohibits the admission or promotion of an elementary 
grade pupiL to any particular grade unless reading ability is at least equal 
to that prescribed for pupils in the next lower grade. ^ Ability is' to be 
determined in a manner prescribed by the state board of education. 

ACR 195 Requests the state department" of education to take necessary 
measures to ensure that no student will be passed to the second grade 
without the ability to know and write the alphabet, know basic lang^uage 
sounds', and pass a standard reading test develooed bv the Jepartnient . 

- Local District : 

Los Angeles Beginning in June of 19^9, the high school students will be 
a'^arded a diploma if they pass a reading proficiency test. S:udents will 
have up to four ouportunities to pass the test with remedial instruction" 
available to thos * wno do not pass the test. 

"77 ^ , 
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San Jose USD Working on minimal competency for intermediate schools. 



Norwalk-Miranda These districts are working on programs to establish 
Whittier-Union competency graduation requirements. 
Kern Union HSD 
Newport-Mesa USD 



COLORADO - Legislation Enacted : 

SB 180 of 1975 CCR.S. 22>32>109,51 , The Act stipulates that xf a local 
board of education imposes any special proficiency test for graduation, 
from the 12th grade beyond the regular requirements for satisfactory com- 
pletion of the courses and hours prescribed for graduation, the results 
of such tests shall be used by school districts to design regular or 
special classes to meet the needs of all children as indicated by overall 
test results . If -a school board decides to impose such- proficiency tests, 
such tests shall be given at le'ast twice during each school year with 
initial testing to take place in the ninth grade . Any child who does not 
satisfactorily fulfill the requirements of special proficiency tests' im- 
posed under the provisions of the act "shall be provided with remedial or 
tutorial services during the school day in the subject area in which the 
test indicates deficiences for graduation purposes. Such child shall be 
provided with these services from the time of the initial testing until 
such time as the results of the special proficiency test are satisfactory / 
Parents of children not satisfactorily fulfilling the requirements of a 
special proficiency test shall be provided with all special pro fi ciency 
test scores for their child a minimum of once each semester** 



- Local District : 

ThQ Denver Public Schoals have developed their own minimum competency test 
for high school graduation. Since 1962 they have tested more than 
40,000 students. The test contains subs'ections on mathematics , spelling, 
language and reading. Remedial cl^^ses are provided for tho3e who do not 
pass the test. 



COMNECTICJT - Legislation Enacted : 

Sub HB 5859 This proposal would have required stuaents to^ take a profi- 
ciency exam prior to graduaticjn from high school. Tftose students passing 
the examination, would receive ^special notice to that effect on their high 
school diploma. The bill made no provisions for early exit but sought 
simply to establish, uniform state standard^ of performance that would serve 
as minimum targets for seconder;/ school edus^ation and improve the validity 
of the diploma issued to those successfully tested. 

(Note: This law was not implemented lf)ecause tne con 
tingency.in Sec, 4 was not met,) :; 

o 1 ^ 
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CONNECTICUT - Legislation Failed, 19"6: 



HB 5856 The measure would have allowed high school graduates and non- 
graduates to receive a state certificate of achievement. It provided 
for exemption from the compulsory attendance age of 16, directed the 
state department of education to establish standards of competency in 
basic skills and 'a means of testing such competency, and would have 
allowed both high school graduates and nongraduates to obtain a state 
certificate of achievement upon passing a state-administered pt-oficiency 
examination. The bill also -protected the basic educational ent it lement-- 
a flat grant based on Average Qaily Membership (ADM) --to the extent that 
the amount of such state aid would not reflect the loss of up to one 
per cent of the enrollment that might leave' school after passing the 
examination. ' , 

5 53^ Concerning early exit from high school, the bill was similar in 
r.ost provisions to HB 5856 but would have allowed students who passed the 
state-administered proficiency examination to complete high school with 
an equivalent diploma prior to the end of their senior years The bill 
would have provided for exit from high school in either the 10th, 11th 
or I2th grade, depending on the length of time required to master minimum 
competencies sufficient to pass the examination. 



^'ELAWARE - State Board of Education s 

In December of 1976 the state board of education passed a resoIuti*on calling 
4r -or the state depart.oijent of education to develop (by Januar:-- of 1977) a 

list of general competencies to be used as a prerequisite tor high schpolv-:"' 
graduation. The state department of education is also to select a t^st?''' 
- ins triiment , work on additional competency statements and ^^^^^^^^^'^S?^\9'i'7 
have a plan for competency based educfatian-for.g^herado^^ at ' 

the beginning of the i9'.7-7S school year. 



FLORIDA - Legislation Enacted : ' ♦ • 

* '■* 

CS5B 540 of I9''5 ^T.S. 229.314). Provisionally lowers the age of. compul- 
3or>' school attendance from 16 to- 14 years. The Act provides that any'^: 
student who is at l^ast 16 years old may be permitted to take a high 
school equivalency diploma examination; and thatf students who are at 
I-j^-^st 14 and ha\'e the approval of a parent or guardian also n:ay per- 
r.itted to take the examination. Any student who attains satisfactory 
perfarT»ance on the examination shall he av.ardeJ a hi^h school euui v^i lency • 
diploma and shall be exempted from the compulsory school attendance re- 
quirements. .\OTE:' This ^ law was amended ia 19''6 by SecM.on IX, of CSSB 
10" 'see belcw). This amendment removed age requirements and put the 
emphasis on reform of the total secondary school sys te-n .and how students 
ir.tereface ',v;th their post secondary education programs. rlquiva lenc>' 
exam;nations are it ill included in the law. 

^ Educ%iti()f\' Commission of the ."^iate.^ 
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CSSB 107 of 1976 (Ch, 76,326) . This is an extensij^e law modifying 
•many sections of the existing code. Accountability, compri^hensive 
planning by state departments of education and local districts, equiv- 
alency "examinations , subject area examinations and grade-to-grade 
promotion are all affected. The seiCtions which specifically apply to 
minimal competency testing are: v , .« 

' Section 1. Sets forth a short title, 'The- Educational Accountability 
Act of 1976,'' and legislative intent, which includes a requirement^ 
that the, state system of public educatipri' give sxuilents ^at least the 
minimum skills necessary to funct;.ion and ^j^irvive in today's society. - .i^ 

Section 6. Substantially rewords thfef statute authorizing the state- 
wide testing program to clarify legislative intent . The program will 
test students' basic skills in grades .i^^v'S ,■ ' ahd.^ IJ andhthe data will 
be used to improve ^e state svstemjofjeciu'cat ion 'bv icTent^fyin^g needs 

vWl ^ ■ 



and assessing how districts ai^^^fehools are meeting minimum stan- 

dards--how well education programsjjl!?^' equipping^ students with those 
::iihimum' ski lis necessary to function and survive in today's sociepy. 



Tlie commissianer of education is required to monitor the re5ultS% of 
the statewide testing and provide technical assistance to those 
tricts where deficiencies are identified,' 



'Section^ 9. Amends F. S. 229.81 " to provid.e* for subject area exdihitfations 
in . addition^ to the highjschool equivalency^ examination .which sha^l l be ..^ ^. 
made^-available to eligible ^students. The- bill further amends thii^ see-"-^ • ..^ 
tion to/require school districts and community col leges to ' plan coop<. . " * 
eratively to .provide advanced instruction to student's; who demonstrate ' - • 
^ readiness for such activities. . "].■ ''" '^^ • ' . --^ 

S,e^ction 13. Amends F,. S, 23oV'2511, (The Basic ■ STci Us Act) to prdyicii.;^^'. . ;■ 
« Jhat 'basicv skills inust .be tied to per:^otTnance^ and ability t;o surv'ive, ija-^ . : - 
today's society--"functionai literacy."/^ ' ' 

Section 15. Requires programs of pupil progression based* upon performance 



bv-July 1 



1977 (designed to. eliminate social promotion). 



Such prograns 'must be bpsed upon local-goals and otij ectives .. More emphasis 
must be plajced on performance -dh basic skills "(on statewide tests) before 
students 'may progress from grades 3, 5, 8, and 11. Other factors for pro- 
gression must be set by .school iboard rule. " ' 

'Bv the -1978-79 school year, thire must be established ■ district standards 
for high .scj^ol graduation^ that are to include: (\) mastery of basifei' skills 
and satisfactory performance in functional literacy as designatj^^^y the ^ 
state; and (2) completion of the minimum number of credits required bV the 
district school board. .. Each district is'^required to , provide "Remediation ^. 
for students unable to meet such standards , and ' tg provide for t^e 'awarding ^ 
of differentiated diplomas to correspond with the var>'ing achievemenC^'Tevels 
and competencies of graduates. " \ * 
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FLORIDA ^ Legis^atly Failedi'^1976 : 

HB ::^-Sd :(die^p'^^ Would have repealed CSSB 340 of 1975! .^^ 

HB :^^g ^^""^ session, th^ bill was similar to an j 

early version^i^^p^SB 107 which passed, as CSSbVi07 (Ch. 76-223). See ' 



Legislation' Enacted. 

HB 23":^ Functional Liter^v^ exam/1 1th grade. Requires 11th grade 
students to pass ^pc^ionS^lpiteracy examination in reading, writing 
and mathematics #^ lo high school graduation, with appropriate exams 
at the 5th g^^de^^ ?or promotion to the next grade at the 3rd and 8tl! 
grades, beginnin|yBy|P 1977. (Similar to HB 2659). 



- Local Districts-: 



\ 




Duvall County , Jacksonville High school seniors wi^ take a one-hour 
test of functional literacy. The -programs will begin with ninth graders 
in the 19"6-"7 school year. ' . 

Wes-t Piifin Beach The schgol board took action May 1976 requiring all high 
school juniors to take the APL high school level testl Beginning with 
the class of 19"8 all students must pass this test as a requirement fbr 
obtaining a diploma. .-^ - . 



GEORGI.\,- State Board of Education ; 

The p't^j^'board of education }]as mandated that all fourth-gj^aders in the \ 
^tate.takf^ a criterion referenced reading test. The resul^ of this test\ 
are currently being studied to establis^h cut-off scores fc^ grade-to-grade 
promotion. Late in 19176 the state ^oard of -education adopted a year long 
.study proposal to investigate the possibility of Changing high school gra 
ation requirements^ so as to include minimal .prof iciency standards for th 
life role skills, including specific recommendations for the students asj 
the learner, the individual, the cit-iien, the consumer and the producer 
The recommendations are modeled after the Oregoji high school graduation 
requirementsL ^ ^ | 




HAWAII - Local Distxdct : ' ^ — ' ' \* ' 

The K^.TiehaiT^eha, Schools (pryj^ej has in^itiat;Qd. a currijcular revisidn study 
u'h^ch '.vill investigate miniBp^ competency structures a'hd the i^ influence 
on actual instructional programs. 



81 , ^"^^^^^^^on Commission o: (he StatC'i 



IDAHO ;> iTelislatipti Tailed, 1976: 


SB 1390 This bill .iSrpuld have directed the state superintendent of publ 
instruction to devftl^ip a testing program cbvering the basic skill areas 
The test results vt^^ to be reported to the legislature. 



.4 



/ 



INDIANA - LocalltOistrict : 

Gary, Indiana has a competency diploma requirement to take effect with 
the class oflflj?. 



0 

IOWA Local District: 



Minimal competency activity^has been i<feported in Metro High School, 
Cedar Rapids. * ^ . 

\ : ^ " 



KANSAS - Legislation Failed, 1976: '.r.. 

SB 406 TI^ measure would have required high school students to take a 
gerrdral examination as a "Requirement fpr^. graduation. 



KENTUCKY - State Board of Education : \ 

The state board of eduction has ; instructed the state^depar.tdbnt of edu- 
cation to make a spud;«f competency based education and miiq^?^ 
ments for high scAool^raduation. / .'^'^ 



LOUISIANA - State Dei)artm^t of Education : 

The state 4|^artment of education has requested the statl^ board of edu- 
cation to include a study of minimal competency testing within, the 
development of a state master pjan :^r education.. 

» 
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LOUIS I, AN A - Legislation Failed, 1976 : 

♦■^ HB 1261 (died in house committee) The bill^ould have established minimum 

educational standards to be met by students in each grade or subject area 
and provided for remed^l courses. 

% 
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mRYLAND - Legislation Enacted, 1976 : 



HB 1455 (M.A.C. Art 



Sec. 980) 



T][iis new section "requires the state 



board of education to preiscribe progressively advanced minimum, reading 
levels for grades two through' 12; and further provides that pi:pi 1 may 
enter grades three through eight until it has been detetmined tha^Ph'e 
T,et the minimum level for the previous grade, with certain" exejnpfj^ns 

' \. - Legislation Failed, 1976 : /* ^ . y - ^ 

SJR 64 .The proposal' would have requejtt^d the sti^e bC' 
require a minimum level of pvoFiciencyf in" basi£^^\ia\^ 
requisite to high school graduation. " f' . 

In January- of 1977, State 'Superintend^^ Oa^di<^^ 
plan to the state board of edu^at iof\^BalifQfr^^^^^ 
approved by the board calls ' for th^,;^^lt;tjji^o 
comp^encies in '*five areas of human 'dev^ld^jneht 

/ ^ ■ A' X 

- State Boafd of Educ 



not 
has 



The state board of education is-.'-s. 
creation of a minimum basic *profic 
graduation!!^. A decision is anticip 




JSsic 



-j^i^ucatibn to, 
^^Ss a pre- 



^^rig' th^^ssu^ 
ijf; exarainatj 
in the si 



It 6 ^t he 
^schopl 



The state departnjent of education has 
mastery test for reading now b^ing S^rfcstei^d -tr 
and 12, Thi$ ''survival readiing te^kfi^^f^rms b^-anc 
grade level)'.is also being ad'raini^tj^ri " 



to grades seven ftrfP 11 as a' part 



l i!n^.^^^lo> . 



uner 



& 




n i{ 

3f fii 



'MASSACHUSETTS /- 



State Department of Educktipti: 



^ w 



'■'s^ix-skill a^£^ in 
THe^'board "agreed tsiat 



A preliminary ^feport on high ^school .competency rs fa 
to the state board of education,. The ^ep^tjj-out li 
which students should be^rtested befpre jgradtiatio^^ 

testing should be tested before graduation* ' The b\}ard<:aere§d^ that resting 
should be required in commiinicat^t^r-and c*iputatfdT&l sKTris and tiif^t t;he 
areas of career ^Qwledge, v3iociar'responsibility, efivironment-^nd culture 
be tested at the discretion of local. school dis.triots. The boird is . 
expected to take final .-^ction in April of 197'",. . ' 

"■ ^auection Commission of :He Scates 
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HB 6379 Competency examinations for, basic high school curriculum wbuld 
be required by this measure. Certifi^c^tes would fae granted. 



SB162&'* ^ student would fefe proMbi^;y4«''from receiving^ a high school diplomr 
unless a comprehensive exauniiinat£on^|4 passeci. The test would be pre- 
scribed by the state department of 'e^c^^ian'^ and would reflect* a level 
of reading proficiency 'appropriate -f^r^^^^^^^i: 



.^"^high school graduate. 



State Board of Education: 



The state board has proposed a 12th grade minimal competency test 
covering life goal skills in four areas: (a) personal, family and money, 
(b) civic and social responsibilities, (c) aesthetic and humanistic, and 
(d) employment. Staj^wide hearings will b^e conducted on the test during 
the early part of 1977. 4r 



' 4' 



MINNESOTA - State Department of Educatio 



The state board of education has create^an^advisory committeie for 
revision of minimum standard^ for education, 



- Local District: 

' 

Southeast Free School in Minneapj 
report minimal competency activi] 




Paulv.Operi School in St. Paul 



State Board of Education 



MISSOURI 

In .April of 1976 the stat^ioard of educatibn requested that the states^k 
department of educatibj^ d^^lbp a'basic skills test to meaL'sure the appli- 
cation of basic skills in the areas of reading, mathematics and government/ 
economics. iTiree foxTw of . the test will be^^ilot tested in the Spring 

f 1977 with 8th graders. All districts will be mandated to give the 
test ^t the 8tK grade by July }., 197IJ. At this time the state board has 
nat made/^'high school graduation coirtlngent upon sill&cessful/completiQn of 
the test; ^ V " * \ 
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NEBRASKA - State Departm.en.t^^f Educat ion : 



Elementary and Secondary schools are required to establishV^ minTmal per^ 
formance level .in reading, writing and arithmetie. Schools are to re- 
administer theaevaluation instrument . unti 1 master>' has 'been demonstrated 
by all students. The state department of education has an acceptable 
instrument available if the schools request it. ^ 



- Local District: 



1^ 



Westside Community Schools (District 66) currently are using an outjpome 
evaluatiSj^ study with some reference to basic skill areas. 



;ev 



Local District: 



Clarke County > Las Vegas, Nevada is reported to be studying the award of 
special diplomas indicating student academic excellence. 



NEW JERSEY - Legislation Enacted, 1976: 

A. 1756 The original bill called for the state to set minimum reading.and 
r.athemacics standards' and , for local districts to provide remedial work. 
As amended and signed by the goyemor, local districts now have the right' 
to-^set ''interim goals" lower than the state 'goals and to. 
smidents are making progress towards these goals. If 
e\^dent' districts must come up with a variety of soliKtinon 
could be ;cejnedi^ • work . These "improvement** plans mary^co 
together Iwith diagnosis of stu^dents, study , of a distric 
an^^rerit^ involvement . (Ful.l te.xt of bill included^n 

** - St^ite Boards of Education: 

. .1 ... • . ^ W> ^ ■ 

Th^sfate boa^ of ■ educa|f ion adopted regulations implementing the Pubii^c 
^«fW>al Educatftn Act of 1973, (Ch..212), and, inte r alia, requiri|4;' It^^^ 
school districts- to establish minimum pupil profiriency standards^^-^' * 
basic skill areas anel papvide remediation for children' who do not 
.those standards. The^ite board .al^ established a task force to 3t^y 
the desirability .(i^^ablishing statewide standards: /These actions ^re 

of those who argued that Ch. 





Lons 



212 bv,^ts own 



en over the-* ob j; 

rrms obligated the-]^tate board to esVablish 5ta:ewide st^ndaFSs. 
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NEW YORK - State Board of Education: 



The board of regents, on May 26, 1976, approved a resolution ^tab- 
lishing the passing of basic competency tests in reading and mathematics 
as a lequirement for issuance of a high school diploma, beginning with 
the graduating class of June 1979. Consideration is being given to 
incorporating three additional tests into the graduation requirements 
effective in Jyjie 19804 The three additional tests would be in the 
areas of (1) civics and citizenship, (2) practical science, including-' 
health and drug education, and (3) waiting and language skills. 



PENNSYLVANIA - State Board of Education; 



The state board of education adopted a Positicjp Paper (Jan., 1976) on 
Community Learning that directs the secretary of education to put ^befor^ 
the stale board of education within 12 ponths a plan for public education 
that d^ines^ curriculum in terms^ of competencies students should be 
acquiring at various grade levels, rather than in terms of courses ani\ 
credits, and that marshalls the human and physical resources of the entire 
community in the development of such competencies. State department of 
education officials are working with communities to establish competencies 
•Project 81 is the ti.tie given to the effort. 

- legislation Failed/ 1976 : . ' ^ 

HB 770' (died in coteLttee - A 475-page proposed school code revision). 
The measure, would require each school district to determine whether or 
not its students have devel§fped minimal competencies withidS inandaied 
courses (academic skills) and to^ijieasure student ability to cope ^ith 
certain /Specified problems encountered by adults (survival skills). 
It woulq obligate the state department of education to develop aj pro- 

"cedure to assess studetjt performance^ in the academic skills learned 
through mandated programs and to report annually to the legislature 
regarding the degree of academic and survival skills attained by 
students at various grade levels together and to jpke recommendations 
for improving the educational program. It fuj^theS? ^provides that, u 
four years after HB 770 becomes law, a written statement certifying 
which competencies have been attained by each student must become 

•part of^the student's permanent rec6rd. 




- 6 ^ - 

OREGON - State Board of-Eductftion: 



The state board ^tablished new graduation requirements in 1972 with 
locai|districts flquired to file implementation plans by July of 1974 
for jpe class of 1978. New re<mirements were based on credits for ^ 
..courses, attendance and requirJlpfeompetencies in personail , social and 
qjtreer areas. Districts are to develop their own performance indicators. ^ 

' . "'8 ■ * 
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OREGON - State Board of Education: • <» , 

Revisions in 1976 still ^require district? to -adopt competency state- 
ments and performance indicators in all areas by 1978. By then, 
however, districts mtist verify that students have minimal competencies 
covering only the basic skills (''read, listen, analyie, speik, write 
and compute, using the basic processes'!) in order to receive a high 
school diploma. Schools will not be responsible for certifying 
whether students have attained other competencies until the gradu- 
ating qlass of 1981. In other words, instead of assessing goals in- 
all program areas (e. g. language arts, health education, business 

^ducation), districts will assess the reading, writing and jcomputing " 
skills in -three programs of their choice beginning with the class of 
1978. Assessments in additional areas as identified by local districts, 

• will be due by 1981. Personal development, social' responsibil ity^ancl 
career development were originally mandated as headings for the addi- 4 .> 
tional cojrtpetency areas, but the 1976 revisions now allow districts 
to choose^to use*these headings, or to develop their own^,replacement ^ 
areas for" them. The revisions also el'lminate a cHinically worded ' . 
section on diagnosis * and prescriptipn, but. retain the concept as aA 
option for districts. v ^ 



- Local District : 
. 



Parkrose School District, Portland Reports minimal co<|)etency activity. 

% RHODE ISLAND ^ - S^ate Board of ' Education : 

The board of regents directed the statdlUjepartment of education to • ; 
prepare "high -priori ty^stat^wide educationii -objectives in measurable 
terms" ancl "to idcnrify and compare alternative strategies for deter*- 
<S Joining e^tentlto i^'ich (they) are being achieved." The department ' 

has identifi-id^the int|fiflec^ual skillSj' of comprehension, analysis and 
evaluay^on and specified performance indicators (measurable life-related 
tasks) %or each skilll' ^est itejns on the indicators for high school j 
' students vaT*e being developed for piiaiiny 4:n 't^^^^ of^ 1977 and / 

' ^ subsequent incorpora'pipn into the- statewide ajriiessment program. ^ ^ 



- -Local District : 



t,{^- ■ The Alternat;i^ve Learndag Project in Providence^nvolves minima: 

• cara9;etency activity . ' 



mm 
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IPNNESSEE ■- LegisiatS^-^ff^,' 1976: 



HB 2060 fdied in coTmnittee) ■ The proposal would have required ,high 
school*, gratiuatio'o to be' dipfoma-based on prof icjiency e.xaniin'ations in 

' ' : i\ ■ . ; ' ' 87 ■ ^ ^ 
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reading, writing and raaViieraatics . Pupils in sixth' and 10th grades 
would be required to perform in basic skill areas at fifth and ninth 
grade levels or enroll in remedial programs. 

SB ^2205 -Da^/iT- Requires that students mu^^^^ead, write and perform 
simple math (at 12th graide level in order to receive high school diploma. 
Educational Skills Proficiency Act. 



VERMOiNT - The Board of Education: 



The Vermont Board^ of Education has adopted minimal competency^ standards 
for local districtl| to use in setting criteria for high school gradu- 
ation. Testing is apparently not mandated. ^> 



VIRGINIA - Legislation, Enacted, 1976: 

. HE 256 (Standards of Quality Act). The con's ti tut ^n of Virginia calls 
for the state board of education to.^prescribe ||^andards of quality for 
the several school divisions^sulaect to revis,idn\by the General Assembly. 
One of the goals q| education iir Virginia i^; tip aid students, consistent^^ 
with their abilities, to ibeco^e compcteht in tne , fundamental academic 
skills. Each school diviiii din is to give highest instructional priority 
to developing ^^jp readirig, copnuni cat ions and mathematics skills of^ll 
students with Articular att^tion ^to the primary grades^ (1-3) and'^he 
intermediate grades (4-6) . Remedial work for low-achifving students 
shall begin upon identification'^of] student need. 



ooperation with 
ide educational 



By September of 1978, thefSlStte board of education, in cc 
local districts, sfcj|all esfablj,sh specific minimum; statew*] 
objectives and a uniform smtewide test in. reading, ccmmunicatiotis iltod.^ 
mathematics skills. The test is to measure yearly progress\for indi- 
vidual studeirts. The Act also sets standards for career preparation, 
special ediicatiol!, gifted and talented students, personnel ^ teacher 
preparation, testing and measurement, accreditat^ns, planning, public 
involvement and district policy ijanuals, . 



Local District: 




Greenville County Has «aopted minimum graduation standards 
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WASHINGTON - Legislation Enacted, 1976: 

5026 Requires that school districts, wit^ community participation, 
will develop learning objectives for grades kindergarten through eight. 
The statecdepartraent ^has interpreted that these objectives will be 
stated in behavioral terms and that the objectives will be measured 
for actual student attainment at least annually. Compliance with the 
law will be monitored through the program approval process for the 
allocation of state funds. 



I 



HB 1545, 1976 Requires that all fourth grade students be given a stan- 
dariied achievement test in the reading, mathematics and language arts. 
This test was just adrainistefed in October 1976 with the results to be, 
used by school districts and parents to compare their children's 
achievement level with those of otlier pupils in the district, the state 
and the nation. The law also provided that a sample of 2, 000 students 
at the eighth and eleventh g.rades be tested for the same purpose, The 
school districts are encouraged to esLabl'ish a separate test for the 
^-cpnd grade for the early identification *of purl! a needing assistance 
language and computational skills., 



WEST VIRGINIA Local Distr'ic^: 

Kanawha County, C!harle$ton has leveral committees studying minimal 
coragetency issues. 



WMCONSIN -. State Department of Education: ^ 

Thi State Superintendent has anpointed a *'Blue Ri^^ti^^r>>c€oiim to 
study minimal standards for loMd'-disti^icts and makie re^bipny^^ 
on the department ^of public inst?:uctipns ' ^role iji compet^ejt^ based 
education, ' , ; ; ' f 

- Local Districts: 



Manitowoc Public School District has adopted a proficiency testing: 
requirement . • , . 

Spartau^and Milwaukee schools are also working on minimal comp<5teficy 

require.Tients . ' \ ' • . 
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1977 Activity 
ARIZONA - Legislation Pending : 

" ^1^0 Would require the state school superintendent and the state board 
of edi^c^tion to develop a statewide standard testing program for grades 
1-12, The results of the tests would be correlated to individual pupils' 
class si^s, teachers, teachers' experience and salaries. The state board 
\ f ed jitfation would also be mandated to divide class time of 2nd - 6th 
graHes into "verbal and quajfttitative segments" and further stipulates 
there would be no unauthorized segment skipping. 



ARKANSAS - Legislation Pending: 

609 Educational Assessment, A broad statewide and* school district 
testing bill. It was heavily amended by the House Education Committee 
but sliill contains the following provisions: 

"State ^artment of education shall by June 1, ^78 develop 
minimum performance standards for graduation from^secondary 
schools and minimum performance educational goals for various 
grades and subject areas within the public schools," 

The "minimum performance educational K>als" are to include the basic 
skill areas of reading, writing and mXhematics. 



CALIFORI^IA - Legislation Pending: 

357 ' Would require elementary school districts by June 1, 1979, to 
adopt standards of proficiency in the basic skills. This bill would 
have students tested at least twice during the fourth through sixth 
grades and at I^east once from sixth through eighth grades. Conferences 
between pupil/parent/principal/teachers would be required if the pilpij * 
'falls sK6ft of the Standards. . • 



IDAHO - State Board of Education Activity: 

Early in February 1977, the Idaho State Board of Education adqpted new 
graduation requirements and a district-option -proficiency program that 
ro®ag|res competency in reading, writing, arithmetic and spelling prior 
^o ,KlgK school graduation. Participating districts will be required to 
give the test beginning in the ninthv grade and to provide remedial work 
sfor the students not: passing the sMndards, Students will graduate with 
a diploma bearing the state board education seal. 

. m ^ ' 
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I DAHQ - State Board of Education Activity [continuedj: ^ 

Studentr who are not in part ic ipat ingtlUst r ic ts will receive certificate's 
of attendance or a plain diploma. 



i 



^^f^'^*-^*. legislation Pending: * 

* ■ 

' HB 2159 Would require local boards of education to adopt staYidards and 
prescribe an examination for proficiency in basic educational slill.s in- 
cluding, but not limited to, "reading comprehension, writin^^ com- 
putation/' After June 30» 1981 tl^e state board of education will certify 
ithat^igh school graduates have met the state ''basic educationir skills'' 
jktandards. Students not meeting the standards will be certified as having 
.completed attendance in a four year course of study. 

Prior to July 1^ 1978* the state board of educrfSc^on in cooperation With 
the state board of regents shall determine and establish "standards 6f 
proficiency in academic skills'' (also a standard: zed ja^^^minat ion) for 
,5,tudents preparing for admission to ^tate col leges /at^t^i^iTiiversi ties . 



.MINNESOTA - Legislation Pending : 

HF 44 Provides that the Commissioner of Education, prior to June 30, 1978, 
•hall establish desirable minimum standards of reading achievement for 
pupils iCompleting grades' 3|i 6, 9 and 12. The bill also makes an appro- 
priation to the state department of education for the developme,nt and 
dissemination of tests and £ot teachers and consultants. 

HF 118 Provides fqr a statewide program' of - assessment of^.minimal com- 



'petency in reading, math, language artfe and other general subject areas. y 
'/ It^would also provide for a grogram of| remedial aid for the 25 percent . ' 
"1 i of the students who have the ar)9^e<;t need. J 



of the students who have the gri^^est need. 




NEVADA - Legislation Pending: \ ^^t^. ' • 

AB 9 Would require pupils in publ ic Whool s . to cdj^l-et^V;! prefi^cribed 
course of study and show proficiency^ in basic skills before r^eiving a 
*igh school, diploma. The state board df^educatiorti;s,Kai^^^^ stan- 
dards and tests for measuriag the minimitfm academiQ.^J^^|^^jJ|^ Different 
standards of proficiency may be adopted yor pupils with d^gjfosed * learning 
disabilities. 'Local school boards are charged with assessing basic 
*skill progress in the regular school progMm as earl^ as .the 7th grade . ' i 
with prescribed conferences for students not showing satisfactory progress.. 

\ ■ * . , ■ , 
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NEVADA - Legislation Pending (continued): 

AB 293 Would require local school boards to administer coapcjf^tfdy exami- 
nations in reading, writing, computation, American History American » 
Government at the- end of grades 3, 6, 9 and 12; Promotion to the next 
grade and high school graduation would be contingent on passing the 
examination. ^ 

SB 204 Would require public schools to give competency examinations in 
.reading, writing, computation, American History and American Government 
at the end of grade 6, 8, 10 and 12. Promotion to the next grade and high 
school graduation would be contingjpnt on passing the examination. 

State Department of Education Activity: 

The state department of education has a titizen task force "Tffid a teacher 
tiisk force studying the minimal competency issue. ' 



NORTH CAROLINA - Legislation Pending:. 

S 80 Would require all students to pass a minimal competency test in 
reading, writing and noathematics before graduating from high school. 

■ ■ / ■ - •» 

S 81 Would require the^,l, 2, 3, 6 and 9th grade students to take a 
statewide standa^j^zed 'tbst mea^Ving their progress in learning the 
basic skills . 



NCTRTH DAKOTA - Legislation Pending: ^ ' . i 

HB 1460 Would prescribe standards for *tfie ihigh school diplomja and allow 
diplomas to indicate the completion of "an "rational proficiency test. 



SOUTH CAROLINA Legislation Pending: ^ 

H. 2053 Would estal^l4r4h a ■inimum achievement- level testing program for 
public school pupil'SrVadminister^d h^^he 3tate board of education. It 
would require pi^ils to annual ly^eet to prescribe jftfogram standards for 
grade promotion and provide summer ^school remedjtal procedures for pupils 
who fail to meet them. .For the 1977-78 schoo/^year the testing program is 
to be instituted only for the first grade with/movement up tb^the next ^ 
grade ^e following year until all twelve jjrapes are incj^pd^. ^ \ 
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THfi HART BILL AS VIEWED BY ITS AUTHOR* 



Assembljnnan Gary -Hart 

D - 35th District of Santa Barbara, California 



I intend today to speak about Assembly Bill (AB) 3408, f want to give 
you some insight and knowledge about its origins, discuss sofn!^ of the 
.legislative prQj)lems that we confronted, and present ideas omits impl^- . 
mentation. ^ , . 

First,-! would like to say that Intake pride in being responsible 
/ for the proficiency-bas^d legislation (AB 3408) that we have in California, 
I am the author of the bill, and I worked hSrd on it; but it is also ^ 
Obvious that ha4 I not authored thi^ legislation, another legislator would 
have authored something similar. This is very clear for *a number of 
reasons: med^a attention, declining test scores, complaints from business 

persons and professors, and students poorly prepared in Pn^lish.* There / 

, ■ » '.»''./,' 

Is a public awareness, a consciousness, about proficiency in our public 
schools. Wheh I go to speak to service clubs about this whole id^ of / 
proficiency education,' it receives a very enthusiastic response. Ther.e 



is a real feeling in the community, as reflected in the Gallup* polls/and 
other indicators, that the public wants to see 'changes in^high school 

education. / 

\ ■ - / ■ 

Some of the reasons we are 'in this predicament, I think, are evident. 
With the decline of family importance and of organizations, siich as the 
church, the boy scouts, and Other kinds qf institutions that have in past, 

*An address delivered at an Invitational Conference onAhe Evaluation of 
Minimum Competencies, January 17, 1977 , 'Sacramento, Caaifornia. Sponsoted 
by CTB/McG»aw-Hill. / 



gerierations assumed much responsibility for socialization o^, young people, 

i • . \ * ' ' 

We^ have required tb^ schools to assume too much responsibility. As a result 
we have many mandated, programs, from driver education to sex education, 

resulting 'in a proliferation of high scliool courses. Many important aspecTts 

i -, \ \. • , . ^.^ • . • ... v; 

o^ public school education, ^ch as the basic skills, vhich AB 34Q8 focuses 

on, get deepphasized in relationship to some of these other, courses that 

may have more popular appeal. . . 

• We have also given istudents, • in the last fifteen years in California, .. ^ 

tremendous opportunities to elect' different kindis of courses. For example, 

in the Santa Barbara high school Where I taught ten ]^rs ago, ^ students 

were required to take a year of world history, a year-and-a-half of Ui;iited 

States history and American^ government and politics. Today,* we ha^>e a 

• - 

very different situation: in social studies, for example, students can 

take cburses in psychology, the American Indian, a!id tnany other moref 

• > . * 

specialized ki?lds of courses. The overview courses that every student in 
the past was required to take are no longer mandated. In fact, students 
can completely avoid English, history, or social studies requirjements 
today in oxxr public schools. As a result, one of the problems .is that 



students who have basic def ic^^^ncies in some of these ar^as are able to .<L^ 
avoid the traditional requirements. Needless to say, these students are 
getting very little training in basic' skills. Recent te^t scores,^ think, 
demonstrate this.* ' 

Interest in proficiency standards stems from; the public^s desire for' 
accountability of public institutions.- - This is j true not only of the schools, 
but of all our institutions, whether they be in health care, or education. 

This interest can be seen, particularly, in some of the minority communities. 

' " i . ^ 
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Its along) without any s 



Passing students along] without an^ sy^gtem of acpountab'±l\ty ia the educa- 
tional .system is not doing justice to young people in thes'e <W)mraunities^ 

' ' ' 

Another thing th^, I know f ro^ my persoftal experie^nce Ts that most 
' / • ' * i ~ i**^ • 

school-Mi strictSjySchool administrators,] teachers, and other. peoplp who are 

/ . J ■ 4^ ' 

part of the > educational establishmlent, do not want to adniit failure. If 

a f if teen-vear-old youngster is to^d that he is falling in reading and 

wjrlt^ng/ he is 'Agoing to get upset and* his parents ^re going to get upset. 

'Thiols ^;/t)lng, ^o cause problems^ f or the principal, * the teacher, and t;he 



school district . . I think that to .4%'ceAta in .extent bhe school districts, 
have been sweeping some of these pioblems iindier tjhe ' rug-, 'The classic 



case is the so*-called Peter Doe cas 
who went through the San Francisco* 



e in San Francisco Thi^ youngster, 
public . school^ sys'tem receiving B's and 
C's, was given, no indication that be, was doing poorly. IJe. graduated , got 
a job, but was immediateiy f^red .because he didn-*t know how ^:o, read or 



wr j 



ihdicatipji of pbor skills. As a re 



. for educational iialpractice againsC^^the San Francisco school system. 

• . >i ' ' ' ^ .' ' * ■ 

Increasingly, w^ may find that pareits.and students, feeling that the 
stiAdents ha^ riot received a good eiucat ion, will resokt ,tp tfte courts 



to find redress. 

I would like to shate with you 



I wanted to author this legislation 



VceAt 



ite. ^he parents went back througjy'the school records and found no 



sult^ tl}e parents filed suit calling 



a personal and informative experience 



from my first year of teaching* in Sinta Barbara that explains thfe reason^ 



When was teaching a senior geog- 



raphy class, I usedr'a standard textbook which approximatelv- a f if th df 
ra^jHpii^nts could not cope with. Thiey did not know how to^read, and they 
could not handle the worl^- therefore, I .couidXnot in good conscience give 

^ ^ . 96 
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them any kind of passfing grade. Yet, these students werd. high a^fhool 
seniors, and I did not want to be responsible single-handedly - fir pr^entlng. 



I went along 'with that system, but ly always felt v^e were 



tjiem from going forward. I checked with my ^department chairman and'^h 
stliool administrators to find out -what I should do in thifl situa 
ejxplaihed that if a student came to class and was not disruptive 
p^sSjlng grade. Only if a student wad a disciplinary problem ^ 
tjriedcto prevent other students from learning could we gi'N 



he 




e. a r](on /-passing 



j^ade. • 

i 

disservice to those yo^gsters to pass them. 

*■ ■ ' " ■ . 

As-^ result <j>f my personal experience, the public clamor J ar.d the ./ 

. ' ^ ' ' ■ 'J ■ ' '^i. ■ 

(hjedia aXtention, I introdujzed AB 3408 in the California le|gisf4tfx|re to .^fcry 



to do something about these problems. ^ I see this legldlation .as being a 

■ ' ^ ■ ■ ' ' ^ - 'i ■ 1 ' ' .V 

modest, ,primitiye first stepin trying to 4eal with somfe of: the probl^s ttiat 
have been identiJEted^ I do not see it as a panacea for all if our jproblems 
\ in educatioij. Also, this legislation primarily addresses' icself tci' those 
students who are in the bottom third of high school .classes, todayl. These 
are the students who hdvfe very serious reading, , writing, and comptitational 
deficiencies. 

. , Let me .briefly summarize the basic provisions of .AB 3408. The; - 

legislation required that school distificts, by June, 1974, must establish 

'* , .♦ ■ , . ^ fc. 

standards^f or graduation in reading comprehension, writing performance, 

and computational iskills, and that the school districts cannot award a 

^ • ' >t - « . 

high school diploma -to any. student who does not meet those proriciiency 

standards as of June* 1980. School districts are required to assess 

• ■ / i ■ , 

student;^' j^eriodically, at least once in the junior higli school years and 
twice in the. senior high school years, to determine -whether or ricjt the 
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Students are meeting these prof Iclenples. If there Is a determination at 
this early stage that sti^dents are not meeting these proficiencies; the 
legislation requires that a conference irilist be called between the principal 
or his designee, the classroom teacher Involved, the student, and the parents 
to discuss the situation. This Is done to Impress^ upon the stud^t and 

^ ■ ~ A. . \ 

parents the eerloU,sness of the problem and to try to device some kind of 
strategy to overcome the problem. 

, Students, under this legislation, are to be g^lven an opportunity to 
receive remedial assistance. My intention' In writing this legislation was^ 
that standards be established In reading, writing, and computational skills 
somewhere between 9th and 11th grade levels . Again, I empha*slze\that we-, 
are talking about a standard that Is going to affect the students at the 
lower ^nd of .th^ scale; this legislation Is not an attempt to raise SAT 
scores for students who are going to the University of California or other ' 

prestigious Insl^^ltutlons. Rather, this leglslati9n Is primarily trying - 

(J ■ * 

to get awa^ from the concept of "seat time," receiving a diploma for mere 
attendance. * • 

Nothing Inithls legislation requires that proficiency levels be /'l 
i^lrectly rfelated to adult' life activities. Some* school districts are 
saying tnat students must be able to re^d the Department of Motor Vehicles, 



book, be 



able to fill out an Income tax i^orm, and be able to do what Is 



necessary to survive In our complex society; but none of these" so-called 
survlva]. skills are required In this legislation. This legislation s^s 
that th(ire must Ke some demonstration of reading ^proficiency, writing , 
perf qrr^i^nce, and computational skills, and that*su£h a demonstration can 
be done in a very traditional manner.. "My bias ldc>4hat we have to keep 
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the leve^-^f proficiencies fairly loy so that we do not overwhelm students 
and teachers with requirements that are probably impossible to implement. 

This legislation also contains ^ appropriation for the State Department 
of Education to establish and develop test items and testing standards for 
use liy local school districts. We did hot think it appropriate to a^k 
every school district to establish its own standards without help, so 
we asked the State Department of Education to provide some guidelines and 
test items. \0f course, no school district has to follow what the State 
Department of Education puts forwarld, but we do w^^^^o assist those school 

districts that ask for help. This is particularly important^ for the smaller, 

y, ■' ^ ^^^^ ^ 

school districts in the state. . / , 

In* preparing this legislation, we tried to address four important 

policy areas. One was the issue of a'state tefst versus ^ local. test. Some . 

■ I ■ •' • /- — 

people feel that to accomplish what we are trying to do in -this legislatipn , 
w4 need only one state-wide test so that every studeitt in tt^e state will 
meet a given J^evel of proficiency;- these people feel that divergent Stan 
dards among districts create an .element of unfairness. Howel' 



er , 



this 



legislatiofi is clearly going the local option r.out^. This is consistent , 

with course requiy^nents that have been in effect in California for many* 

years. It is jtopertant to give people a sense of ownership so that they 

can *inte^rate this testing program into their existing iris true tional program; 

This is ah area of some controversy. I Inoticie" tfiat when Governor Brown 

is talking about his own ideas for restructuring schools, he is taljking . 

about having some kipd of state-mandated test. I am concerned that 

' ■ ; . ' . ■ ■ ■ 

that idea 'gali\p momentum, all of the work beginning right now in school 

districts on a localized basis to Implement AB 3408 is going to get very 



confused. 
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Another ^ortant policy area is the graduation requirement in AB 3408. 

4/ltllJiV4tely, if a student does not meet the proficiency standard, the student 

. ' ■ . ' ■ ' •» • 

vrtll'^hbt receive. a diploma. In the California State Department of Education 

this was quite controversial, and was not Included in , the RISE legislation 

that was vetoed by the Governor 1 People argued that if: the' student does not 

» 

meet the graduation standard,' ttife stiident may be unduly penalized or 
stigmatized. In many, instances, the school districts may be at fai^lt, so 
the sttideat. should not be held accountable. This may have some validity, 
but I, feel that i£. there is no xiltimtfte sanction, uo bottom line stdndarcl., 
that, these proficiencies, like course requirements, .may Just become a sham 
ani be ignored. I think that if this graduation requirement were not in 
thifi bill, there would' be no meeting here today and ther^would not be as 
much attention and interest in this legislation as |;here is. A graduatioij 
requirement mak^s it ^ery clear to people i^g|h^educational estab'Xishmfeht,' 
as well as to . the youngsters . involvedy that we are serious. 

Of course, the ultimate absurdity wbt^d be that one week b«fore ^ 
graduation a stud^rrt takes a test that. .is "all* or nothing, sink or swim," 
and if he dofes not pass, he^does not get his diploma. ' We want to try to 
get away from that kind of pressure. As I said' before, the legislation • 
requ^.res^ thdrffore, one assessment in the junior high school years and 
two assessments;' J^n the senior high. school years.^ Thus, students who are 
having problans will h^e opportunities for remediation before it is too 

A third policy area'has to do wlth ^tildents who have learning, dls^- , 
abilities. If students are educationally handicapped through no fault of 
their ovm, and no matter how hard they try they cannot meet minimal standards, 
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should they he given ^some exemption? ^^his Is a difficult question to 
answer because, on the one hand » I want to upgrade what the high school 



diploma means; on the oth^r hand by granting exemptions, we are beginning 




to water ^own^standards . Yet,^I feel that students should not b^>induly 
penalized* as long as they are making good, brave, efforts to meet these 
standards. As a result, a provision in the legislation allows local school 
distiMctp to establish dlffC^ent standards for students who have been 
diagnosed as having learning disabilities. The California State Department: 
of Education .needs to develop standards for determining such learning , 
disabilities. Again, however, this is' a local option. ' - 

- The fourth pollcy^area has to. do with bilingual education,. Should 
.a student who has come to this country at age/f ifteen of sixteen be 
required to tneet proficiency standards in the English language? I believe 

, , ' . ' , ' \ " • . 

that if a high school diploma is going to mean something' in Callfoi;nia , 
in the United State of America, that such students Should meet standards 
in English* Therefore, the legislation cbn,ta^ns.no exepaption fqir those 
who cannot speak English. (^^'^^ ' 

Now I would like to discuss a few problem areas that I see developing. 
Oft^^Jfi the prbcefifS by which standards are established. As I mentioned, 
the date for the. establishment of these proficiency standards is June, 1978. 
•I think it is very, important in communities, where tMre is a' diversity of 
ethnic groups and abilities among students, to engage/ In a public dlalogu^ 
about what these standards should be. If tjfi^ school o]^ tr let .merely . 
contracts with some profMsioi^l groijp^o develop a test in some remote 
part^ of the. state or the country, many peaple in the conmunity may feel 
that they 4ld^ not have any input into this decision making, process. T?Iiey 

^ loiJ" . ■ ■ 
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may fight a prepackaged test prei^ented to them as a fait accompli . 
Therefore, parenta, students, teachers, as well as professionals who may 
. come from outside the district, must be involved in this* process. Trying 
to get that proper balance in setting standards necessitates' that schoql 
districts llst^ very carefully to what the cpmmunlty I'a saying. 

Again, I. repeat, we ipust not gjet into a situation where the standard 
is so low that everyohe can meet the standard, thus, making it a 'charadp or 
a farce. - Conversely, we do not want a standard tljat^s unduly cestrlc.ttTTte^ 
or high, so that a large percentage of students fall\ The Santa Barbara 
school district has actually put advert 1 serpent's in the- local newspaper 
asking -for community Input about standards. They have undertaken a serloi:^s 
study of this legislation that 'is very pleasing to see.' 

One of the interesting .s^jinoffs' is th$t we^are not only talking about 
proficiency standards,- we are talking about the meaning of a high school 
education. We are iitvolving more people in the process. Although \t times 
this can cause problems; (J^an be time consuming, and c.an cause people to 
get off on a taogent, involving many people is highly beneficial. 

Resources to run this program are another problem. When the lilll 
was first Introduced, there was more money "in it^fhan when it was passed.' * 
The only monejr that is^ In the fiill is $375,000 for the. State Department 
qf Education to do its work and about $250, 000 for school districts for 
reimbursement costs for tlSe conferences that are established with parents. 
There was originally some^m'oney in the bill for. providing students with the 
necessary i;remediai help. However, we had to work very hard in .the leglsla-* 
ture ju6t to keep the amount of mojiey that Ultimately waB allocated. 
Jlany members of tire legislature who opposed "the* allocatioiTf or remedial 
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Inatructlon, felt that'the school districts should have been providing 

such instruction all along. I am concerned that we. may need some additional 

'"jfce sources. One of the. thinga I want^to do, therefore. In monitoring the 

\ >" ' ' . " 

Implementatioti program«di;- assessmopt prdcess of this, legisl^ation is to 
^eeJif .some additionai'^f unds are netessary. 

* am hopinig that one of the beneficial aspects of this legislation 
^Xl be t^l^ through this program, we will begin to identify some of those ^ 
problems' that clearly^ exist. Then, we will be able to point out to our^ 
elec^j^ed officials what those problems are and what the costs will be to 
redolve them. For example, the decline in writing performance seems to 
be greater than In any other single area', artd yet we ask Engliigh teacher^ 
to hav.e 150 students a day in fivfe periods, ojf English. ^ All I5f -Out studies 
^ indicate that if teachers want to teach students how to write, students 
•must practice writing and have thjsir writing corrected. With 150 students 
a day, it lb very difficult for an English teacher to give the kind of 
tutorial help that all students need. If we can clearly show that a * ♦ 
teacher-student ratio of 150-to-l in teaching compositipn is simply 
unreallstifc, I 'think the legislature and local taxpayers wooid be responsive 

i r 

to doing something-. 

Another area that f am concerned about is staff development. Again, 
using tl^ eximple of English, we find that many of our English teachers 
are tratned/ in American litei^ature or .poetry , and yet the basic problem is 
just knowing how to teach reading;^ and writing. This legislation is going 
to require more English teachers a^ijd more teachets who may not have been 
teaching English to become involved in teaching reading and writing. 
Teacherig d6 not have the proper training, from their umlergraduate or 



professional cpura© work to be able to do this, l»e want to try in t^e. 

legislature .to develop some additional resources and some different ways 

of going aljQut staff development. We are'<curr cntly working on legislation 

, * , • ' ■■ * 

that should be Introduced by the end of the month or the early part Of 

February to address ourselyes to the overail problem o( staff development 

which will clearly^ Affect much of work in California public Schools. 

Another item that we are beginning to hear abpdt from isrpme school 

districts is that there is not enough time to impleme^ this legislation ✓ 

The State Department of Education is req^uired by Fet>ruary of hext year to 

have its work done^ and four months later school districts are requited . 

/ . * ... • ' . . . . • 

to have established their proficiency standards. If school jdistricts 

begin working now and do not wait unt^l next year, I think the deadline 

can be met. It is going to be tight*, and if there. is public Input, it is 

■ •TV . - . 

ev^n tighterr but again I say I thlhk it can be met. 

I also want to mention that some peojile believe that we Should set 
standards earlier, that is; io elementary school. Thiey want to' know 

^ ^ ■ >■ . , . • , • . ^ . ^ • V 

we are waiting until the junior ^nd' senior high .school ^years , to do this..- 
To develop testing .procedures at the elementary ^ofcool level is difficult, 
because it may produce adverse effects on th^ youngsters . It was my 
feeling, therefore, that it is mope appropriate Jko have sdme system -of 
accountability afe the junior and senior high school level. - 

Another point that " I concerned .^bout ils what is called the' •1)aclf - 
to basics** mentality. We should haVe objective standards" fori achievement 
in some of the basic -skill areas, but I ai^ concerned that this will be done 
at the exi5en8e of f lq!>cibility, of creativity, and of. innovation. There 
ii a place for the more traditional approach tfo . education, which this ' 



Ailothex: provision of the b^ll has received' very little, attention 




legiBlatioA xIsrta inly/ lends Itself to;, this logialatlon was not meant * 
^ to say that; less traditional approaches to educiltipn iiave n a validity or 

place in high school. My intent is to. have this legislation improve our 
' Intellectiiai standards. ' • 

rL 

an\l is somewhat confusing to some people: section 8573, which'is- an attempt 
to reorder the eclucation code pertaining to couriae of study r'eqOirements* 
No changes are made in requirements thajt say . that the school "districts 
should have a course of "study in* English, American history, American 
.government, mathematics, sciences and physical education. Some petfple at. 
the local level beli&ve they must implement something new, so they attempt ' 
to establish proficiency standards in other subject areas that are not 
required under th^ legislation. This legislation, applies to only three 
areas: ,reading comprehension, writ^ffcg jifirf ormance, and computational 
skills. 

^ The one new addition that I^feel is significant i$ that the legislation 

says. The governing board with active involvement of parents, adinlnlstra- 

tors, teachers and stddents shall adopt alternative means for students to . 

»^ ' ' ' 

complete the "prescribed course of study, which may include prac^tical 

demonstration of skills and competencies, work study, independent study, 

j^nd credit earned in a p>ost-secbndary institution. Requirements for ^ ^ 

graduation and specif led alternative rules for completing the. .prescribed 

course of study shall be made available to students, parents, and the » 

' , " ' ■ - ■* • • 

public." The State Department of Education already has done this to* a 

.' . ^- , ■ 

certain extent under previous legislation, but most school districts were ' 
not aware- of l^t» Again, this Is an attempt to establish alternatives to 
"seat time". as an evaluation criterion. 

■ ' ' « 105 " ' . . % 



In.conclusloh, as I said earlier, this legls^^atlon Is a first step. 
It Is a beginning, not an end, and I, as the author of the legislation, , 
want- to, try to monltdr It very carefully. We. have a tendency ^ in the 

legislature to see a problem, pass a law, and then go on to something else*. 

. . . ■ ■ , ■ .1 

To a certain extent, we have to go on to something 'else, but I think -those 
of us who have ^a primary Interest and involvement in writing a piece of . 
legislation have the respotisibility to meet experts like yourselves, to 

meet with^ parent -groups, to meet with anybody who wants to talk about this 

/ ■ , . 

legislation so that we can work together to properly Implement it'. One 

. ■ > ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' » 

of the reasons it was very impbrtajat fpr me to be here, and to be many 
other places, is to get some feedback. My desire is to put forth th'e 
best possible legislation and td ensure that it works properly. This can 
only be done with your assistance and cooperation. 



c; 
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.FACILITATING THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE HART BILL* . , 

^Dayi^ <k)rdon ; 
Assistant Chief 

Of f ice of Program Evaluatiogn & Research 
. ^ ^ California State Department of Education 



The purpose of this paper is to explain^ the process by x^ich the 
California State Department of Education hopes to facilitate the implemen- 
tation of AB 3408 (the' Hart Bill). I would like to. point out initiallj^^' 
that the Department, our Superintendent, Dr. Riles, ajjid our State Board 
of Education, all of whom bear the legal respons^^^ty for implementing 
the bill at the state level, c^sider this legislation Co be^of great 
. significance to the students and the citizen? of our state. Implemented 
well; we think|this legislation will be of greatVbenef it to our students. 
Implemented poorly or not at all, it cah^do great damage to the aspiration 
of our students. Thus , the task before all of us is to* make sure that 
the bill works as well as we can possibly make it work. . ^ ^ 

I should point out that the information we are now getting indicates 
there are many misinterpretations about the conditions of AB 3408. 
Assemblyman Hart has^^given a good summary of his bill * (see previous paper) 
but he has neglected to mention one item. In. recodifying the course, of 
study and graduation standa?:ds sections oj^ the Education Code, one of the 
responsibilities of the Department of Education w^s to i'd is tribute to 
school districts the criteria-setting process used in the California 

*An address delivered at an Invitational Conference, on the Evaluation of 
Minimum Competencies, January 17, 1977, Sacramento, Calif ornla. Sponso^fed 
by CTB/McGraw-Hill. 

• . , _ \- ■ . ■■• ■ 
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High School !Profic'iency Examination, ^eated by another provision of 
existing lawj' 'and also to distribute/ to districts sample items from a. 
test whidh they might consider irv^etting their own standards. That 
provision of the law is not mea^ to be the sole determinant of the. way 
in which districts set their standards. It is simply meant to be a 
piece of Information that |ihe law had not previously required the Department 
iPf Education to distributee. <i ' 

' " "-^ ' : /' • ./ ' ■ ' • 

; Let me' move then jby reviewing with you some of the steps we have / 

■ ■ / ' / ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ , ■ 

been takln^in the^^jp^^^ State Department of Education to tosure 
that we ^mplement/AB '3408 as well as we possibly can. It is bur view 
that 1the requir^entsi of AB 3408 have far reaching implications for 

curriculum, counseling, and assessinent processes in each local district. 

.< ■' , ' ^ 

We see this" bill as primarily a local responsibility, not a state responsi- 

■ . / ' ' ' ' . . ■ ' ■ 

billty, /In fact, the legislation specif ically ^provides that the state 
.shall not adopt any m&imtmi standards that shall be us^d or enforced 
statewide. . / * 

y As such, see the bill as a challenge to each local district, to 
fdster a consensus in the community about what tia^ic skills are, about 
wlich basic skills are important, and about levels at which standards in « 
basic sk^ls ought to be set. In addition, appropriate instructional, 
assessment, and counseling procedures must be developed to ensure that 
the standards set are inclusionary rather than exclusionary. We 'rieed 
to ensure that the intent of the AB 3408 is achieved, in that all or'^most 

of our students by t%e end of the twelfth grade develop some level of 

■' ' ' 

competency, as determined by each district, and go into society with this 
level of competen<5^ as- indicated by the high' school diploma.* We view our ^ 



role as doing every thiijg we possibly cai| within the limitations of th^, 

. / ■ ■■ ' '■■ ■ ' 

law to facilitate thes'^ local processes, 

As we have visiteji around ' the $tatfe, we hav6 discovered, that JIB 3408 
/is often mistakenly interpreted as primirily a testing bill. We feel 
this. Interpretation iW potentially damaging.. As Assemblyman Gary Hart 
has e3q)la.ined , the law requires not iner ely -a test but -a systematic procesfs 
to identify, teach., asses?; and counsel students so that >tjiey may achieve 

the required level of j competency . Aga:Ln, I .should emphasize that over 

the past thirty or foirty year$ we have developed a system to try to ensure' 

1 ■ ' _ ' . . 

that every student, rjegardless of wherje he or she comes from, or what his 

j : . • •■.■■-[■ . • • \ ■ ■ 

or her background is,| has the maximum opportunity to achieve in our 




the jexclusionary sygtem of. credentialing 



society* We have moved awa 

and granting diplomas, to aTJIPem that we hope is inclusionary in that 
every student has an opportunity to achieve. We are very concerned that 
standards are set realis-.tlcally so that the high school diploma is a 
clear reflection of the kinds of skills that the district, its boajd, and 
its community feel ^re Important, Such standards cannot be, set ko high 
as to systematicalljr exclude particular kinds of families or ^ individuals 
frpm moving into a school district and availing themselves of the public 
schools, 

,^ ^ Ag^iri, on .t|ie issue of whether AB 3408 is a testing bill or is more 
than that, we are ct3nvinced that the techniques of testing and measurement 
are of critical impo>.tance in Implementing the bill; however^ it is very 
important that these ^techniques serve to facilitate rather than to define 
or control the proces^ through which eat:h district board comes to a 
consensus oik its standards and their implementation, ^ 

, ■ . f • ^ 

■ ■ ; 112 ■ '■■ " 
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A major responsibility of the Department of Education and the State 
Board of Education Is- the proficiency assessment ' framework which I will 



4escyib'e later. Beyond 
feel much broader . responsibilities 
leadership, and other kinds of- hel 



this framewprk^our Superintendent and our Board 



to provide technical assistance, 

/to: districts in implementing AB 3408. 



To highlight our concern that the :j.mplementation of AB 3408 emphasizes 

ifeurenj^^t 



more than testing and ir 



jrocedures, all of our technical assiis- 



tance and development vOTfc has been and will be a joint effort of our 



Secondary Education Di\ 
Research. 

To facilitate implementation 



is ion and q 



ur Office of Program Evaluation and : 



we have, first, made staff available 



for extensive, ' techt)icc^^c^sulta|tion in the, field We have been trying 
to clearly explain to 'the districts the provisions of AB 3408, what it 
does, what it does riot ido, what was existing law, and what has been ^ddej ^ 
by AB 3408, .so thdt the kinds of concerns that Assemblyman Hart nientione 
are alleviated. 

Secondly, we have ! sent a fairly comprtthensive informational letteV, 

to clarify what is required by the law. The letter is in effect a detailed 

■ • . ■ ] . V •■ ■ ■ * • • 

analysis of, the, law, to gu'ideii'the local superintendent through the provi- 

i " ' * 

sions that were ^in existing law and those that have been add^d, with some 

Commentary on the Implications of these revisions. 

llairdlyj' we have been .keeping our Stdt^ Board of Education, which has 

technical rest>onsibility for distributing ^h^e products that we produce, 

closely informed about; our process and about our estimate of the implica- 

'tions of this law. in December|, We reported to the Bo^rd the .status of 

implementation of the bill and discussed with the. Board some of- the 



implications for Board action and state policy. We will be making a s 
further progress report to the Board at their next meeting in February; ' 

Finally, we have convene^i an ad ho£ f ield advisory committee which 
is broadly, representative yet ^manageable In size. Representatives of 
parents, 'students, administratbirs, teachers, testing and measurement 
experts, citizen groups, business and industry, and public interest 
groups assist our department arid our' Board in meeting our r6sponsib:/lities 
as set f^rth in AB 3408, Such a group, we believe, will assist us In 
raising the kinds of key issues and concerns that we sometimes tend to 
become too isolated from in Sacramento^ We met witih tltis group for ^he 

■ > ^ ~ '-^S ' ; • 

first time on January ff, and as we had expected, they did raise a number 

. *• ' ■ ' ^ ■ T 

of very important issues and concerns, some of which have been brought ud 

at Vhis conf erence^ some, of which were very new to 'us knd which we win 

^^r-king t^o address in the coming months. Unfortunately, through this 

kind of a pjri^cetfs we cannot respond directly to' each and every concern 

because our responsibility trfider dhe law is quite ^mited. We will be 

actively sharing^ the feedback we are getting from this advisory coWltt^e^ 

with Assemblyman Hart, his staff, others in^ the stite legislature, and 

ultimately ^ith school, districts to see if we can Meliorate many of these 



problems bleiore they become treniendous stumbling blocks to effectively 
Implementing the law, ■ 

I turn liow to the proficiency assessment framewtirk that must ^e 
'produced. . This fralrewotVhas {?wp major ports. The > f irst part will attempt 
to recommend TCoced'ures . First, we will set forth recommendations for 
going through a process to achieve some consensus on proficiencies and 
proficiency standards within local districts.. This, we feel, is very 
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important to highlight 30 that the districts are c^l^rly aware of what we 
feel to be the iftfent of the law. Also, we want the districts to engage 

w • ■ 

in a. serious>.meanlngful dialogue in their local community on what that 
conmunity C(>nsider&s.impor tant in the way of proficiencies and standards. 
^We hope that this- process will lead to the .development of teats and 
measurements 'and remedial courses to reflect thfese standards. 



setting 



or est^ 



The second set of procedur.es recommended in the framework will concern, 
technical processes for constructing proficiency measures in the speciified 
basic skill areas, and a description of recommended processes for actually 

itablishing standards^ Again, under the law, the setting of 
a passing standard or an acceptable standard is a local responsibility! 
We cannot tell^ districts the levfel at which standards should be set, but 
we can recomtoebd procedures "by which they can set and interpret their own 

standards. The responsibility for adopting a partic^ular. Iqvel or standard 

. .' . \ ' - ' - ' ■' • * ' ^ ' • 

is, as I have said, vested iri each local goverriinj^ board. ^' , 

Finally, do emphasize that there are numerous models or options for 

•^ssesslnj^ prof iciencyi the framework will include at least thre^ assess- 

ment models thatt gb beydnd standard academic or paper -and -pencil skills. 

■ T ' ' ' - 

Again, we ate ndfc recot^mending any one of these models; we are simply 
presenting a number of alternatives ,so that local .districts are aware that 
there is more tMn one way to assess proficiency.. In addition to these 
recommended stratlegies or procedures, each of the assessment models will 
include an adequate nunjber of sample assessment exercises. We are currently 
using the .term "exercises", to get aw^y from the rubric of "items" which 
t,end,s to Suggest .oiily ones^odel of measurement . Most likely the largest 
number of 'items to be prbduced'will be in the more traditional mode of 



academic aase&sment' and l^asic skills asse^amepts primarily because of the 
time -and great expense involved* in developing a large number of exercises 
in oth^r areas. Of course, the material that will be distributed rannot 
possibly be a secure test or a model. We recogn^^ze fhis,:and we will 
caution districts appropriately. 

The secorid part of the proficiency framework will serve as a catalog - 
of available resources which districts may draw upon in developing their 
standards. We waiit to empixasize that all wisdom in this area is certainly 
not vested in the State Department of Education. We hope to compile, for 
example^ a 3i.isting of some districts in our state that other districts may 
want to consuj-t with or visit. We will provide a listing of' procedures 
aChd instruments that may be available from commercial or non-profit 
organizations, as weli^ as a- listing of individuals or 'organizations who 
are expert^ in the Area of proficiency assessment. We expect that the 
resources listed will not be limited to California, but we So recognize 
the expense that districts would incur if they wish to draw upon experts 
from outside the" state. . ^- -^ 

^ In conclusion, 1 wuld like to reemphasize the importance we attach 
to this legislation for our students. As we proceed through conferences 
such as this one, and as districts proceed to implement the law, we need 
to keep in piind^ithat while we can perhaps buy the professional test 
instruments which would meet the precise intent of the law, what we cannot 
buy is the to^^ builds in our students the TO^vation and serious- 

ness of purpose that seems to have been Idst. If, in fact, the answer to 
our concern is simply vested in test materials, we probably have no . 
problems. We, could simply^^Ji^eS^^ into providing different kinds of 

-,' ■ . 
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materials. We finnly believe,.^ however, that the most Important element 
in Implementing AB 3408 is to^attend to where we may have fallen down In 
buildlng^.,this motivation, sef J^gness -of . jpurppse, and build a proces^ to 
repair this. 'flaw, a. process which will go well beyond the simple act of 
creating a test '01} cop»tructlng measurement procedures. 
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